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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
——~»>——__ 


HE meetings of the Emperor of the French with the Queen 
of Spain at San Sebastian and Biarritz, the marriage of Miss 
Crosse with her groom at Wandsworth, post-mortem examinations 
of cows, industrial exhibitions in Nottingham and Reading, the 
Doncaster races and Gladiateur’s easy victory, papers on can- 
nibalism, coal, oysters—the universe, read before the British 
Association, accounts of the ravages of the cholera in Constanti- 
nople and of the Shenandoah in Behrings Straits, an explanation 
from Mr. J. P. Benjamin how morbid was the tenderness of the 
Confederates for their Federal prisoners, an explanation from the 
official journals of Prussia how Count Eulenburg only murdered 
M. Ott with a scabbard, if he murdered him at all, Mr. Moens’ 
rather favourable report on the Italian brigands with whom he 
was so long a captive, Mr. Gladstone’s playful speech at Hawarden 
on his son’s merits and demerits, the dark threats of the Fenians, 
and Lord Palmerston’s approaching gout,—such have been the 
subjects on which men have conversed or attempted to converse, 
and editors have felt an unaccustomed interest curing the past 
week, 


And of all these, perhaps intrinsically the least interesting was 
the meeting of the Sovereigns of France and Spain,—the principal 
observation which has resulted from the meeting being that the 
Emperor was punctual in making his visit and the Queen of 
Spain unpunctual by an hour—“ exact in her unpunctuality,” says 
an obscure correspondent, mysteriously hinting, we presume, that 
there was a ‘mark of design” in her being sixty minutes late, 
rather than fifty or seventy. It is recorded that when the Emperor 
and Empress arrived at San Sebastian yesterday week, they were 
received “‘ at the foot of the staircase” by Queen Isabella, that the 
Emperor kissed the Queen's hand, that the Empress embraced the 
Queen, and that then, accompanied by the children of both families, 
they appeared on the balcony to be cheered, Isabella herself 
lifting the hope of the French dynasty on to a chair that the 
crowd might seehim. On Monday the (Queen returned the visit 
to Biarritz, when she was an hour late, and kept the Emperor 
waiting to receive her, after which he and the Empress escorted 
her to Bayonne. On these momentous facts it has been unfor- 
tunately necessary this week to ground disquisitions as to the first 
Napoleon's folly in invading Spain, and the third Napoleon's 
Sagacity in perceiving that this was a mistake. 


Nobody has discovered anything further about the cattle dis- 
ease. Nobody has succeeded in curing it to any considerable 
extent, and the favourite remedy appears to be to ‘ stamp it out,” 
i. é., kill all ailing animals, bury the carcases in the skins five feet 
deep, and also destroy all ‘ dung, fodder, or anything that has 
been in contact with the animal "—the doctor and butcher alone 
excepted, we presume. This is in fact admitting that healing 
1s unpossible, and should not even be attempted. Various reme- 
dies have been recommended. Yeast, known to be a remedy of 
great occasional power in human typhus, was tried by Miss 
Burdett Coutts's veterinary surgeon with the brilliant success of 
rendering the interiors of the poor creatures which died after it 
much more healthy in appearance than those of the others which 
died without it. Indeed the attendants thought these cows might 
have recovered if they had not been too violently physicked 
for their remaining strength. On the whole, however, nothing 


seems to have answered much better in the remedial way than the 
omission of all remedies, 


The asserted cattle-plague in Donegal is now pronounced a 
delusion, for which we have every reason to be most thankful. A 
disease there was, but not the disease which has spread so rapidly 
in England. 


There was a squabble about the Rinderpest in the British 
Association on ‘uesday. Dr. Shettle traced it ‘‘ to those electrical 
changes which have prevailed so extensively of late in this portion 
of the globe, in withdrawing from the blood of cattle certain pro- 
perties essential to health and life.” Dr. Crisp said it had nothing 
at all todo with electricity. Dr. Shettle reiterated that it hud, 
and there the dispute ended ; but Dr. Shettle has since written to 
the Times to explain his theory, He says the iron found in the 
blood of all animals is there to attract away the electricity from 
the lungs to all parts of the body, and that in certain states of 
the atmosphere more iron is required for this purpose. In fact 
the cattle want more lightning-conductor in the blood than they 
have got, and he recommends sesquichloride of iron, maintaining 
that Lord Granville’s rusty pipes at Child’s farm did not iron the 
water enough. On the important testimony of experience, how- 
ever, Dr. Shettle speaks vaguely and darkly. He thinks the 
remedy would “ act as a charm,” from his knowlelge of what it 
does in human typhus, but he has evidently had no patients among 
the cows. 


The Bishop of Oxford made a clever and ingenious speech at 
Reading on Wednesday, on opening the new Industrial Exhibition 
there. He spoke of these exhibitions as the opportunities which 
break the dead monotony of education in the working class and 
give excitement enough for the appearance and development of 
any special talent or genius which working men may have slum- 
bering within them. Schools, he said, often repress rather than 
develope genius. ‘The schoolmaster has not the acuteness or the 
temper to seethe real proof of genius in the portrait of himself which 
he may sometimes find ‘“ on the under-side of some well-concealed 
desk.” The vital spark which schoolmasters will often smother or 
ignore, the sight of some of the various ingenuities and beauties of 
such exhibitions will as often fan into a flame. The only dis- 
figurement of the speech was an excessive panegyric on one who is 
best honoured by having nothing excessive connected with his 
name. ‘I may venture to say,” said the Bishop, with reference to 
the late Prince Consort, ‘‘as one who knew him even with an 
unusual intimacy, that he was one whom I never knew surpassed 
in intellectual capacity.” The Bishop has known many men 
of the highest genius who will be remembered, for their in- 
tellectual productions alone, as long as German or English is 
spoken. Was the Prince one of them? He was an able and 
accomplished man, worthy of all honour, but whose humility and 
moderation would have shrunk instinctively from stilted praise. 
The Bishop says, ‘* Alas! it is now no flattery to speak of him 
as he was.” ‘To him, assuredly not. But is there no one to whom 
it is still flattery to pitch the key in speaking of the Prince an 
octave too high ? 


At Ilawarden, on Wednesday, a dinner was given to Mr. W. 
H. Gladstone, the new member for. Chester, to his father the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to Sir Stephen Glynne, Lord 
Lyttelton, and indeed the whole family party, and the speeches 
were rather of a domestic character. Mr. W. H. Gladstone made 
a cheerful and amusing speech on the various placards which had 
been put out against him during the Chester election, the central 
idea of which was that he ought to be regarded as “ a very small 
child.” Ife expressed his admiration for his father, and his father 
expressed, with simplicity and warmth, his confidence in him, 
certified that he was a tall and worthy youth, and was determined 
at all events to side with the electors of Chester against his father 
on the subject of bridging the Dee. Mr. W. H. Gladstone indeed 
seems manly enough, and quite well able to stand alone. Would 
it not be judicigus in the Chancellor of the Exchequer to let him 
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do so, and vive the world a little less of the affectionate Parlia- 


mentary psna? 





Lord Stanley has, we suspect, been a little wearied with the 
prosy and pointless discussions in his section (the statistical and 
economic section) of the British Association. On Tuesday, at the 
Mayor of Birmingham's banquet, he replied to the toast of the 
House of Commons with a pointe panegyric on that body which 
must have been meant to deliver a backstroke against Section E. 
‘‘ I believe the opinion of the House of Commons collectively is 
generally better than that of any individual member of it. I say 
this for the benefit of young members. ‘he House, as long as I have 
known it, has always shown a marvellous tact, almost approaching 
to instinct, in discerning who are those who are likely to contribute 
anything to its debates, and who are those who merely get up to 
waste time and air their vocabulary. I have heard men who have 
spoken with real fluency and eloquence, ina word, men of that 
kind who are described as having great command of language, 


when probably it would be truer to say that language has great | 
command of them, because they have about as much command of 


it as a man has of a runaway horse,—I have heard men of that 
class described as not knowing what they were going to say when 
they got up, not knowing what they were saying when on their 
legs, and not knowing what they had said when they sat down.” 
Here several eminent speakers in Section E were observed to wince 
painfully. ‘Many and many aman of that sort,” proceeded}Lord 
Stanley, ‘is left to declaim to empty benches, while you have the 
ear of 400 or 500 members listening in silent respect to some one else 
who certainly had not the gift of oratory, and brought his sentences 
out head foremost, or tail foremost, till you almost wondered how 
it was possible that a man could speak such bad grammar.” Lord 
Stanley does not often idealize his pictures, but we think his theory 
of the collective sagacity of the House has rather run away 
with him. Is Mr. Ralph Bernal Osborne, for instance, or Mr. 
H. Berkeley, one of his instructive men? And for whom did the 
House usually call louder than Osborne and Berkeley? The 
House will not have men who neither amuse nor teach them, but, 
like other bodies of mortals, it leans to amusement. 


Aristotle, we learn, agreed with Lord Stanley about the House 
of Commons. ‘ Lord Stanley,” says the Times of yesterday, ‘‘ pro- 
fesses the highest respect for the House, and advocates the 
opinion, sanctioned by the authority of Aristotle, and entertained, 
we believe, by many of its most distinguished members, that 
the collective taste and judgment of the House is better 
than the taste and judgment of any one of the individuals 
composing it.” This long-headed anticipation of Aristotle’s ap- 
pears to refer to Aristotle’s saying that an assembly is a ‘ great 
composite animal,’ wiser and better than its elements. It isa very 
doubtful assertion. Among boys certainly, the boldest and worst 
opinion makes the average look worse than it is; among grown 
men the value of the average depends almost wholly on the respon- 
sibilities of the assembly. The average opinion of the British 
Association would be worth nothing on a Reform Bill. Does not 
the Times itself aim at discerning the average opinion entertained 
by the whole British nation, or at least its middle class, on great 
events, and probably succeed pretty fairly? Yet an able writer, 
who has published a curious monogram on the Times’ view of the 
American war, shows that on one point alone (and that not in- 
volving the most startling discrepancies in its opinions), during a 
single year of the war, it asserted ‘‘ that slavery was the cause of 
the war; that slavery was one cause and protection another; that 
slavery had little to do with the war and protection much; that it 
‘could be all but demonstrated’ that slavery had nothing to do 
with it at first, and ‘ quite demonstrated’ that slavery had since 
passed out of sight ;” finally, that ‘‘slavery was the reel on which 
the coil was wound, though not the material of which the coil was 
made.” Did any private thinker flounder as much and as fla- 
grantly as this public instructor? If any, very few. Average 
men’s opinion, unless organized by responsibility, is no opinion 
worth having. 

Dr. Acland, in his address as President to the Sub-Section of 
Physiology of the British Association at Birmingham, made a real 
point when he asked why physiology was treated by the British 
Association as a sub-section at all? ‘‘ Being,” he said, “* when 
properly considered, the most complicated of all the subject-matter 
debated at this association, it cannot be really subordinate to any, 
jeast of all to zoology and botany, which it distiuctly includes. It 
may be an open question whether physiology be a branch of 
physics and chemistry; it is not an open question whether it in- 
cludes the knowledge of the characteristics upon which the classi- 


' fication of all entities that are said to have life is based.” hig 
point was merely incidental to the main object of the address, 
which was to prove that the study of physiology and m sdicine 
ought not, as some writers wish, to be dissociated. Evidently 
not. But Dr. Acland proves what needed no proof with all the 
courtesy of an accomplished Oxonian. 





The St. Leger was won on Wednesday by Gla liateur, who has 
thus proved himself the most wonderful of living horses—having 
| won the Two Thousand, the Derby, the Grand Prix de Paris, and 
ithe Yorkshire race with equal ease. A demand for a judicial) 
examination of his mouth, made by the owner of Regalia, who 
ran second, was wisely rejected by the stewards. It is impossible 
, to suppose the evidence of Gladiateur’s age to be falsified without 

deliberately accusing the whole body of French racing men of 
| systematic conspiracy for fraud. ‘To say nothing of the impro. 
bability of such a conspiracy being possible, Englishmen remember 
the courtesy due to notre ami ennemi, and nothing short of the 
strongest prima fucie evidence could have justified the Doncaster 
authorities in casting the shadow of a doubt upon the honour cf 
| the French turf. An attack upon the French horse and his 
| jockey was considered so probable, that a score of London fighting 
men, headed by Mace, escorted the couple from the winning-post 
| to the scales. ‘The Yorkshire roughs, however, accepted the posi- 
| tion with masterly generalship, and contented themselves with 
| cheering enthusiastically both horse, jockey, and bodyguard. 
| Perhaps the novelty of Mr. Mace’s appearance as the representa- 
| tive of law and order proved too entertaining to allow their angry 
| feelings to get the mastery. 


The ravages of the Shenandoah in the North Pacific continue, 
| though Captain Waddell must well know that the destruction of 
the government which accredited him—never more than a de facto 
government by international law—leaves him in the position of a 
common pirate. Accounts from San Francisco to the 3rd August 
stated that ships were repeatedly coming in with news of the de- 
struction of more New Bedford whalers, of which a whole fleet, 
not fearing further injury after the fall of the Southern Govern- 
ment, were pursuing their trade in Behring’s Straits. These 
Massachusetts (New Bedford) whalers belong to small shareholders, 
the money of the poorest being usually invested in the purchase 
of a sixteenth or thirty-second part of a whaler, and even the 
crews being paid by a per-centage on the profits. This does not 
of course aggravate Captain Waddell’s legal crime, but it aggra- 
vates the guilt of a sort of piracy which is no doubt aimed expressly 
at these poor Massachusetts shareholders, as of course it is utterly 
without any political effect, except exciting still more irritation 
against the South. After the mess we have made in permitting 
the escape of the Alabamas, Shenandoahs, and so forth, from our 
ports, we owe it no less to our own dignity than to inter- 
national law to give instructions, as the Times suggests, to our 
commanders to capture this pirate wherever they can find her. 
Captain Waddell affects disbelief, it is said, of the Northern 
papers’ statements as to the end of the war. The question, how- 
ever, for a jury would be simply as to whether he really disbelieved 
it, or only affected to do so. 


Governor Sharkey, of Mississippi, has had a collision with the 
Government at Washington, and found it firm. He tried to raise 
soldiers of his own to replace the negro troops, which he wished to 
get rid of. A white man taken by General Slocum out of the 
hands of the civil courts because a negro had failed to get 
justice against him in these courts was also reclaimed by 
Governor Sharkey, and he appealed to Mr. Johnson to support 
him against the military authorities. Mr. Johnson supported the 
military authorities against him, and refused him permission to 
raise the desired troops. This is well. 


Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, lately Confederate Secretary of State 
and revolutionary orator in Richmond, writes to the Times to repeat 
Mr. Lawley’s misrepresentations concerning the treatment of the 
Federal prisoners in the South, and add one or two of his own. 
The only new point he makes is that the ‘ photographs which 
cannot lie” were not taken from the regularly exchanged prisoners 
at all, but from prisoners exchanged on both sides because their 
state was so hopeless as to render imprisonment an inhumanity. 
Unfortunately the evidence now daily published in the Wirz trial 
in the United States concerning the state of the prisoners in the 
Andersonville prison renders this plea utterly worthless. We know 
that many thousands of the regular prisoners died, from no disease 
except the diseases caused by cruelty and filth, in the state de- 
picted by the photographs. ~Mr. Benjamin repeats the slander 
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concerning Colonel Dahlgren’s asserted designs in the raid on 
Richmond. He knows perfectly well that the letter put on Dahlgren’s 
body by the Confederates and there found by them Was a gross 
and clumsy forgery, ill-spelt and wrongly signed, which even in 
Richmond was universally discredited by all who knew the man 
and the circumstances. Mr. Benjamin, like Mr. Lawley, forgets 
conveniently enough why the cartel of exchange was not carried 
out,—namely, because the Confederate authorities refused to treat 
negro soldiers as prisoners of war. We can well believe what he 
tells us, that Mr. Davis consisteatly opposed the more cruel policy 
towards prisoners urged upon him by sume of his advisers—for 
example, by Mr. Benjamin ? 


The official account at last and apparently reluctantly given 
out by the Prussian authorities concerning the murder of M. Ott, 
is that Count Eulenburg and other stulents mot a noisy party, 
that one of the students was attacked, anla scuffle ensued, when 
Count Eulenburg felt for his sword, found it gone, and then laid 
about him with the scabhard. It is alsostated that the medical evi- 
dence is to the effect that the wound on M. Ott’s head was inflicted 
by a blunt instrument. This is the first official version of the affair 
that has been vouchsafed us. The Nord Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
prefaces this version with the remark, * Prussia must really stand 
high! When we find the chorus of the Prussia-hating foreign press 
raluc21 so low as to obtain the material for its attack out of the 
4 miscellaneous intelligence,’ we are well entitlel to exclaim, 
‘ Prassia mast really stand high!” This is quite in the spirit of 
the Minister. The common outrages on the liberties and lives of 
common men go, we presume, in Prussian official journals, into 
the “ miscellaneous intelligence,” and are not worth aristocratic 
notice. If the account given be really the true one, why was not 
Count Eulenburg charged, and the evidence produced immediately, 
in some Prussian court of justice? We had no “ miscellaneous 
intelligence” of any attempt whatever to find and punish the 
murderer. We do not hold that a country “ stands high ” because 
it is above caring for the injuries of the lowly. 


Mr. Henley is very thankful that the people in the neighbour- 
hood of Bicester are well off, and that the working classes there 
are likely to be able to say to those who employ them, “ We will 
not live here, and we will not do your work, unless you provide us 
better places to live in.” Mr. Henley, that is, is thankful that 
the working classes will be able to extort what, in discussing the 
Union Rating Bill, he was so anxious not to promote. Oa the 
one hand he desired to preserve the landlords’ principal motive for 
not building better cottages, on the other he is thankful the 
poor are in a position to extort them. Mr. Henley backs the 
landlord against the labourer with one hand, and the labourer 
against the landlord with the other; but the latter he only fills 
with his good wishes, the former with all the weight of his Parlia- 
mentary influence. 


In the mechanical section of the British Association on Friday 
Mr. Be:semer read a paper on cast steel, with especial view to its 
employment as a substitute for wrought iron. There are now 17 
extensive Bessemer steel works in Great Britain, which produce 
steel at an average cost of more than 20/. a ton below that at which 
it was sold before the invention of the Bessemer process. ‘These 
17 works contain 60 converting vessels, capable of producing fully 
15 times the amount of steel formerly produced in England. With 
regard to the chief applications of the steel thus produced, Mr. 
Bessemer remarked that a steel steamer of 1,000 tons’ measure- 
ment would weigh 250 tons less than an iron one of the same 
measurement, and would draw several feet less water, or carry 
that weight more coal. A rail of Bessemer steel will stand the 
wear of 20 times the traffic which renders an iron rail useless, 
The tires of railway wheels, on which so much depends, can be 
constructed of Bessemer steel so as to defy the most violent 
attempts at fracture. Altogether the paper fully brought out the 
incalculable importance of the invention, which may before long 
actually result in an annual saving in Great Britain alone of 
upwards of 6,000,000/. in prime cost of material alone. 


Miss Crosse’s evidence in the Wandsworth Police-court con- 
cerning her share in the elopement with her groom ‘“ George” 
had so much effect on her father’s mivd, that he withdrew his 
charge against the lad, which could not indeed in any case have 
been sustained. When the time to hear the remand came on it 
Was therefore dismissed, and Mr. Ingham has been universally 
blamed for granting a remand at all with absolutely no evidence. 
Mr. Crosse has since seen fit to permit his daughter to marry 





George Smith, which was probably his wisest course, and the 
wedding was celebrated with great éclat in Wandsworth on 
Thursday, the populace naturally indulging in re-action against 
Mr. Ingham and making rather a hero of the groom,—which he 
deserved rather less than his imprisonment. They made him come 
to an open window, like an American general, and thank them 
‘‘ for the sympathy shown to him since he had been at Wands- 
worth.” Even then they were not satisfied, for a lot of ballads 
on the marriage came down from Seven Dials, and an uproar was 
created in the streets, which caused the ballad-singer to be taken 
into custody and fined. 


The literature of leading articles becomes at this time of the year 
truly remarkable. One paper writes leaders in favour of eating 
poultry rather than beef. The leading journal begins a magni- 
ficent article with the truly remarkable statement ‘The progress of 
truth is in all places and under all circumstances the same,” and 
finds that truth concerning patents now progresses precisely as 
truth concerning Christianity once did. A correspondent on 
Thursday, honoured with large type, announces a cure for the 
cholera. Noboly must be afraid of it, and they must be told not 
to be afraid in the 7%mes, in which case of course fear will become 
impossible. ‘‘ Mental emotion,” says the writer, ‘ rules the 
physical condition. Faith is not only the victory that overcometh 
the world, but the inspiration also that defies the cholera. This 
is not empiricism; it is not an infallible preventive, but it is— 
force. These words spoken in pulpit, or on platform, or printedin a 
pamphlet, reach only afew. Appearing in the Times, they will be 
read wherever the cholera travels.” No doubt. And what a pity 
the cows cannot read the Times, for so general a prescription as 
this would surely do as well for one disease as another. But as 
the recipe is not “infallible,” only ‘“ force,” we conclude it would 
not apply to those who, if they cannot feel faith, also cannot feel 
fear. 

The Dairy Company, with a capital of 100,000/. in 10/. shares, 
is announced this week. ‘The directors propose the erection of 
extensive, substantial, and well-ventilated cowhouses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Battersea, and to supply a portion of the metropolis 
with pure milk. 


It does not appear to be generally understood by the share- 
holders that the instalment of 80/. on the paid-up serip of the 
East London Railway Company need not be paid entire on the 
23rd of this month, but may, at the option of the holders, be 
divided into two payments—one of 30/. on the 23rd inst., and the 
balance of 50/. on the 23rd March, 1866. 


The report of the London Bank of Mexico and South America, 
to be presented to the shareholders on Tuesday next, states that 
the profits of the half-year ending June 30th last were 22,884, 
being equal to about 20 per cent. per annum on the paid-up 
capital. ‘The directors propose an interim dividend at the rate 
of 9 per cent. per annum, which will absorb 9,992/., and to carry 
forward the balance, viz., 14,856/., to the next account. 





On Saturday last Consols left off at 893 3 for money, and 893 90 
for account. The closing prices yesterday showed an advance of 
one-eighth from these quotations, the latest official prices being 
893 j for delivery, and 893 90 for time. In the early part of 
the week there was a good demand for money; but the in- 
quiry has since diminished. The lowest quotation in the open 
market is 33 } per cent. At the Bank the minimum rate of 
discount remains at 4 per cent. ‘The stock of bullion here is 
14,155,579/. ; in the Bank of France and its branches, 19,958,9762. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week were as under :— 
Friday, September 8. Friday, Septembe: 15. 


Greek ite sa: we o 205 bes 214 
Do. Coupons .. +e o . _ o- _- 
Mexican oe oe 243 ne 24) 
Spauish Passive oe o ee 30 ° Bos 

Do.  Certiticates ee es ee lt 14 5 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe oe ee 72 oe 724 
“s is) a on coe 74} oe 744 

Cousolidés . ee oe 495 50 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Caledonian .. ce ee ee ee ee 134 oe 131} x. da 
Great Kastern os oe om on os 474 eo 454 
Great Northern .. ee o oe . 158 1d : 
Great Western.. .«. . os a - 67} oo 60} x's 
Do. West Midland, Oxforl .. oe 46 oe 45 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe ee oe. 121} oe 121} 
Loudon and Brightou oo ee ee ee 14} pe 104 
London and North-Westera oe ee o 1244 « 125 
London and Soutu-Westera uTt se 4 


London, Chatham,and Dover .e a oo 39 ee 
Midland os oe es oo < o 123} oe 1233 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— a 
LORD STANLEY AND NEUTRAL POLITICS. 
ORD STANLEY, presiding in the Statistical and 
Economical Section of the British Association at Bir- 
mingham, should have been in his element, though like other 
beings in their element he has had some reason to find fault 
with his element, and obeyed the call of reason by doing so. 
Yet surely if Lord Stanley believes in anything, he believes 
in neutral politics, such as an economical and statistical section 
of the British Association can mature by masterly discussions. 
He has always indeed had the reputation with both sides of 
the House of being a Radical in disguise,—a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, say the Conservatives,—a sheep in wolf’s clothing, 
say the followers of Mr. Bright. But to those who have 
studied his able speeches carefully, who have watched his 
almost ostentatious affection for the dull parts of politics, how 
studiously he turned the cold shoulder to Italy, and, long since 
the success of Cayour’s policy, half-predicted her break-up, 
how prudently he avoided for four long years any declara- 
tion of opinion on the American war, simply hazarding an 
impression as to the vast superiority in the power of the North, 
and balancing it as soon as uttered by a sneer at the impolicy 
of the conquest, how on the Danish question he had nothing 
to say except that any English Ministry who should have 
gone to war for Denmark would be lunatic, how early he 
devoted himself to the technicalities of colonial politics, how 
zealously he attacked the problem of the Indian Government, 
how sincerely he hates the slave-trade squadron, how glad he 
would be to get rid of the West African settlements alto- 
gether, how his feeling for competitive examinations is almost 
a tender sentiment, and his interest in the patent question 
nearly a hobby,—to those who have studied these things with 
any care, and who have noted his attitude of peculiar reserve 
on the Reform question, it will be evident that he is really as 
far from being a Radical as he is from being a Tory or a 
Whig. If Lord Stanley has a central political feeling at all, 
it is probably a sort of contempt for politics proper,—a_ ten- 
dency to think with Mr. Herbert Spencer that altogether too 
much importance is attributed to Government, and the more 
you snub Government and clip it of its grander functions, the 
better. Mr. Bright and his followers feel a grudge against aris- 
tocratic government, but Lord Stanley feels a grudge against 
all government, would like to see it less important in every 
respect, and entirely subject, where it cannot be spared, to a 
well expressed public opinion. Hence his indifference to all 
the great political movements of the last few years which have 
brought out the noble features of national unity and life in 
Italy and in America. Even on one of his special subjects 
—education, he steadily discourages the visible tendency to 
centralized action, and exhorts public meetings, whenever he 
has a good opportunity, to beware of leaning on the Govern- 
ment. From the same notion probably springs his contempt 
for party politics. He holds that administrative government 
is a necessary but common-place duty, which should be much 
the same in tone whether conducted by Conservatives or 
Liberals, a monotonous routine of dull actions, about as dig- 
nified as the routine of the various departments of the Post- 
Office, if properly conducted, but needing sharp eyes to see 
that it does not pretend to do what is beyond its province from 
any undue notion of the attributes of government. 

Now this state of feeling is, we maintain, really quite as 
far from the Radical as from the Conservative state of mind. 
When Lord Stanley observes a strong political passion, whether 
against tradition or against innovation, he is repelled at once. 
What he objects to is warm political feeling. If he can get 
hold of a subject connected with obvious utilities, and 
full of difficult technicalities, he sees, or thinks he sees, a 
claim on his attention, addresses himself to it at once, and 
most likely masters it, for his mind is strong and his 
industry considerable. But questions tinged with party 
feeling, and not admitting of any distinct utilitarian 
criterion, he is apt to regard as undeserving of any sober 
masculine attention. Now Radicalism implies a certain 
disposition to wrest power from the higher class and 
confide it to the people as a right. Conservatism implies 


the opposite tendency. Lord Stanley, who would usually set- 
tle the dispute if he could by extinguishing the power altogether 
and not confiding it at all, can scarcely be said to belong 
properly to either class. He is rather an anti-politician than a 
politician,—that is, in favour of reducing the deliberative dis- 
cussions of Parliament as near as may be to those proper for 
the Statistical and Economical Section of the British Associa- 





tion. Perhaps this peculiarity of Lord Stanley’s is explicable: 
by reference to the opposite constitution of Lord Derby’s poli- 
ticalcharacter. Mr. Bagehot has said, with a dash of his usual 
cheerful cynicism, that most sons say to themselves with respect 
to their worthy parents, ‘‘ Whatever I become in later life, I 
won't be like that.” Now Lord Derby undoubtedly is much 
fonder of the sentiments, the feelings, the traditions, even the 
passions, which give interest to politics, than he is of the dulh 
scientific basis of facts. Lord Derby’s speeches abound in what. 
we may call the juices—the richer elements of politics, while. 
Lord Stanley has devoted himself to making the dry bones. 
live. In part we ascribe the latter's political Bantingism, his. 
wish to reduce English politics to their wiriest and sparest form, 
to reaction from his father’s chivalric Prince Rupertism. 
There are many men who become extravagantly short and dry 
in manner whenever they hear any one else indulging in 
impulsive feeling. Lord Stanley has felt that recoil, we think, 
from sentimental Conservatism, but more from the sentiment 
than the Conservatism, so that he is just as well prepared to 
throw cold water on the bright dreams of democracy, as on. 
the fond memories of Conservatism. 

This is indeed the one cloud over Lord Stanley’s brilliant 
political prospects, that he has scarcely strong enough political 
feeling to hold together a following at all. If he has any 
sympathies it is only with the ‘logic of events,’ and not 
with the people who make events. It is not so much a power 
as a weakness to be able to stand quite aloof from such great 
movements as have gone on in Italy and America and not 
even betray a leaning. His own maxim, ‘‘ There is nothing 
which succeeds like success,” is not, in him, a time-serving 
policy, but the natural expression of his best moral and poli- 
tical convictions. He cannot sympathize with either side till it 
gives omens of success, and then he gives in his adhesion, not. 
because it is the side from which he can derive the most. 
advantage, but because success is with him a moral virtue, 
which wins him to it without any interested feeling 
whatever. The die is cast for the successful cause, and 
after that it would be as sensible to sympathise with an 
extinct species, an ornithorhyncus or a dodo, or with a 
comet that has gone to pieces, or with a nebula that never 
managed to congeal into a world, as with a cause that is. 
shown to have wanted the principle of life. This is true 
scientific politics perhaps, but it is not the sort of politics. 
that will sway men. Lord Stanley might have some chance 
of being Minister in a Parliament composed like the Statistical. 
and Economical Section of the British Association, but ina 
Parliament of politicians, composed of “‘ such beings as we are, 
in such a world as the present,” he will need to descend from 
his high ground of indifference to everything but the testi- 
mony of facts. Neutrals in war generally suffer at the hands 
of both sides, and exercise influence over neither. Neutrals 
in politics are in much the same position, and Lord Stanley, 
if he is to rise to a place worthy of his ability, would do wel} 
to allow his political feelings, if he has any, a somewhat 
readicr expression. 


THE FENIAN FOLLY. 

tT Irish are a peculiar people, not zealous of good works. 

With all their admirable and endearing qualities, they 
are the most wilfully and pertinaciously unlucky race or 
earth. Their innate destitution, or rather defiance of logic, 
goes so deep into their nature as to mar nearly everything 
they say or do. In political and social matters especially 
this national peculiarity drives their best friends half wild 
with perplexity and despair. There is so little relation 
between their wants and their demands, between their 
grievances and their complaints, between their real sufferings 
and the causes to which they attribute them, and the remedies 
they insist on prescribing for them. They are almost silent 
about their real wrongs, and perversely clamorous and 
eloquent over their imaginary ones. They cherish their 
worst evils and repine at their greatest blessings. They 
are in a chronic state of discontent, ever and anon menacing 
to break out into open sedition against the kindest and justest 
Government they ever had, and persist in attributing their 
miseries to Saxon rule because their fathers used to do 
so before them,—shutting their eyes to the two main 
facts,—that they are governed on wholly different princi- 
ples to those under which their fathers were governed, 
and that of all the grievances and wrongs of which 
their fathers might righteously complain but one or two remain 
unredressed and unremedied now, and that no government 
ever was so bad as that of their native chiefs. They deplore 
and resent that emigration which opens a future 0 
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almost certain and magnificent prosperity to those who 
Jeave the country, and steadily and surely improves 
the condition and augments the earnings of those who 
remain behind, and which was, probably, an indispen- 
sable preliminary to all national advancement. They have 
one want and one wrong—the want, a sound system of 
‘land tenure—the wrong, the establishment and endowment of 
an alien Church. About the latter the people, as a rule, say 
Jittle and feel less; it is valuable to agitutors as a grievance to 
acclaim against, but the peasant scarcely thinks about it, since 
his crop ceased to be actually and visibly tithed for the behoof 
of a Protestant parson. Probably he is dimly conscious of the 
truth that if the revenues of the Irish Church were con- 
fiscated by the State to-morrow or shared with the Catholic 
hhierarchy, as policy and justice both demand, his rent would 
not be lowered by a single sixpence, and his priest would 
exact fees and Laster offerings as before. So the only 
thoroughly indefensible portion of our treatment of Ircland 
is the only one which, by Irishmen, is almost never attacked. 
The remonstrances against it proceed almost entirely from 
English Liberals. Again, there can be no doubt that the re- 
Jation of the Irish peasant to the land, and his notions in re- 
gard to it, really lie at the root of half his bitterness and 
disloyalty, and of nearly all his poverty and wretchedness. 
There can be no doubt that here he has some warrantable 
ground for demanding a searching inquiry and a thorough 
rectification, and the Government is anxious and willing to 
apply one as soon as one can be found. But the subject is 
one of extraordinary difficulty, and the Irish, instead of con- 
tributing anything to its elucidation, contrive to involve it 
in almost hopeless complication by their utterly irrational, 
antique, half-Maori, half-Hindoo ideas about property in 
land, and by mixing up under the general term ‘ Tenant- 
right” aclaim which in itself is indisputably just and fair, and 
a claim which is utterly mischievous and monstrous. ‘Tenant- 
right, in the sense of aright of the out-going tenant to remunera- 
tion for all unexhausted improvements in value which his out- 
lay and labour have conferred upon the land, ought to be at 
once liberally conceded and carefully secured to him. Tenant- 
right, in the sense of a sum of money over and above his rent 
to the landlord, which is paid by the incoming to the outgoing 
tenant, in order to secure peaceful possession of his holding, is 
one of the greatest abuses and curses of that unhappy country. 
The peasant has not only, in effect, to rent his crop from the 
proprietor, but to buy it from his predecessor, and of course in 
five cases out of six he is hopelessly in debt and irretrievably 
ruined. Lord Dufferin, in his evidence before the Committee 
which sat last Session, placed this in a singularly clear light. 
He was asked to define what is meant by tenant-right, and in 
answer to the question said: —‘ I think the custom of tenant- 
right is a very difficult one either to describe or to explain, and 
perhaps very few people would be disposed to agree as to its 
historical origin. ‘The custom may be, I think, thus defined : 
Tenant-right is a custom under which the tenant farmers of 
the north of Ireland, or at all events in those districts where 
that custom prevails, expect when they have occasion to give 
up possession of their farms that their landlords will allow 
them to obtain from the incoming tenant such a sum as shall 
remuuerate them for their improvements upon those farms. 
But at the same time, though I think that that is a perfectly 
legitimate definition of the custom of tenant-right as now 
understood, there is undoubtedly another element which exists, 
and which influences the operation which I have described. 
But that element is a very impalpable one, because, although 
of late, since the question has been agitated, and the real 
elements of tenant-right have been analyzed by public discus- 
sion, even the farmers themselves will describe their claim as 
a claim on account of improvements, there can be no doubt 
that the sums which were paid by the incoming tenant to the 
outgoing tenant very often had no relation whatever to the 
real value of those improvements, and the thing sold, instead 
of being called the tenant-right of a farm, which is now 
the term generally applied to it, used more commonly to 
be called the good-will of the farm, and under that desig- 
nation I think a different thing would be understood 
than a payment made for the value of the improve- 
ments into the enjoyment of which the incoming tenant was 
about to enter. I think under the term ‘good-will’ would be 
recognized something approaching to what I may call ‘ black 
mail,’ paid by the incoming tenant to the out-going tenant, in 
order to induce the out-going tenant not to interfere with his 
quiet possession of the farm. - - I am quite pre- 
pared to say, that so far as tenant-right represents the cus- 
tom under which the landlords of the north of Ireland have 





been in the habit of allowing the outgoing tenant to receive 
from the incoming tenant a fair compensation for the per- 
manent improvements which he shall have placed on the farm 
during the time of his tenancy, and for which he shall not 
have had time to recoup himself, the custom has been an 
excellent one; but so far as tenant-right is a custom under 
which, without any reference whatever to the improvements 
into the possession of which the new tenant is about to enter, 
he has been in the habit of paying over to the outgoing tenant 
an enormous sum of money, amounting sometimes to ten, fif- 
teen, or, I believe, even twenty years’ purchase of the rent, 
the custom is a most unfortunate one.” 

We scarcely know any sadder occupation than reading the 
Irish newspapers—and not the Nation only—just now, when 
the deplorable phenomenon called Fenianism is in the as- 
cendant. The puerilities that are written, the worse than 
puerilities, the atrocious mixture of nonsense and ill-feeling 
that is talked, fill us with despondency. It makes us feel that 
the Irish will never become grown men and civilized men, 
but must remain to the end of time half children and half 
barbarous. ‘The ‘‘ movement,” as it is called, seems to us 
simply silly, and not at all formidable. The Irish are 
hereditarily fond of playing with edged tools, and especially 
with that edged tool called treason. No doubt there is drilling 
going on, but we apprehend more because it is forbidden than 
because people think it likely either to be wanted or to be useful. 
No doubt there are a certain number of returned emigrants 
come back from America, excited to more than ordinary 
Hibernian inflation by the scenes they have been engaged in, 
and with their inherent taste for civil broils whetted by 
participation in an actual civil war. These men have 
brought back a certain American recklessness and accus- 
tomed to American forms of speech, talk big about their 
numbers and designs. No doubt, too, many of the wildest 
of the Americans may have some vague design of making 
cats’ paws of the wildest of the Irish to aid their filibustering 
schemes against Canada. Beyond all question, if ever the 
American Government do patronize or foster the Fenian 
Brotherhood, it will be for the purpose of seizing our colonies, 
not for that of liberating Ireland from Saxon thraldom. But we 
have no fear of Irishmen who go about in railway cars, exhibit- 
ing swords, and bowie knives, and revolvers, creating a sensa- 
tion among fellow-passengers, by boasting of the plans of the 
wide-spread conspiracy of which they are the accredited 
agents, and proclaiming along the high road what they are 
going to do, and where their depots of arms are to be stored. 
Still less are we alarmed when either votaries or renegades 
write long letters to the newspapers, laying bare the real, as 
contrasted with the professed, objects of the Secret Brother- 
hood. Men who are in earnest in their treason usually con- 
spire in silence, and conspirators who are to be dreaded are mcre 
sensible than to select vulgar swaggerers as their instruments 
and avant couriers. ‘The Government, however, is probably right 
in keeping a vigilant eye upon the movement, though it be 
nothing but mere wind, and in interfering promptly and 
quietly wherever the folly breaks out into actual violations of 
law, for the law must be enforced, if only for the sake of 
example, even though the makers of it are silly and con- 
temptible. As far as we can learn, the movement is dis- 
countenanced and despised by every class except the most 
ignorant among the peasantry; certainly neither the priests 
nor the Catholic landowners have anything to do with it, nor 
does it appear to have at all infected the middle classes of 
the towns. Probably it will soon die out, as we trust the 
cholera and the Rinderpest will do, aud perhaps more speedily 
than either. 





PROFESSORS OF POLITICS. 


ORD STANLEY began his duties in the British Associa- 
tion this year with a sarcasm, and ended them with a 
pointed eulogy not on the British Association, but on another 
assembly in which there is no respect felt for men “‘ who have 
not so much a great command of words as words have of them.” 
He was President of the Statistical and Economical Section, and 
evidently anticipated when he took his seat that he should 
have to listen to many speakers who had not considered before- 
hand whether they had anything particular to say, nor, if they 
had, how it could be soonest and most effectually said. He an- 
ticipated only what actually befell. If we may judge by the 
reports of this section in the newspapers, its principal papers 
and discussions were singularly profitless, and they were 
profitless chiefly from one of two causes,—want of dis- 
crimination in the application of scientific methods to politics 
by the men of science,—and want of discrimination in the 
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application of political methods to science by the quasi- 
politicians. We will illustrate briefly what we mean in both 
cases from the discussions of the association. 

We take Professor Leoni Levi and his paper on the ex- 
tension of the suffrage as our illustration of the first class. 
The Professor is a respectable financier and a good economist. 
He knows how to use figures where he has a specific end in 
view. Ig he wished to determine whether the lowering of a 
revenue duty had really stimulated consumption, or how far 
free trade had liberated the productive energies of the country, 
or whether the expansion of the note circulation, without a 
corresponding increase in the hoard of gold, depreciates the 
currency, no one probably would set to work with more 
judgment than Professor Levi. But what he proposed 
to show was the bearing of statistics on the pro- 
blem of the extension of the suffrage. And the question 
which he evidently failed, in spite of Lord Stanley’s 
warning, to put to himself, was the rather important one, 
what extension of the suffrage ?>—the extension of the suffrage 
with what object? He had not distinctly realized what he 
had got to say worth saying, and consequently his paper 
as reported certainly reads to us like the paper of a man of 
whom figures and words had obtained a great command. Before 
you can get useful statistics you must clearly know what 
your statistics are to tell you, and satisfy yourself that the 
information will be useful. Professor Leoni Levi gives usa 
great deal of information. There are 5,000,000 males about 
21 in England, 50,000 persons who are dumb, or lunatics, or 
bedridden, or otherwise incapable of voting,—only 75 per 
cent. can write their names; 469,000 persons are accused of 
some crime, there are 900,000 paupers, 40,000 civil ser- 
vants, 100,000 soldiers, 100,000 male domestics, and so forth, — 
from all which he infers that probably only 3,000,000 are 
under any circumstances competent as voters. Well, that is 
a good dose of the method of gradual exhaustion no doubt, 
but supposing even that all these excluded classes ought to be 
certainly disfranchised, the political problem only begins when 
he has reached this point. For the question certainly is not 
so much ‘who are not to be represented ?’ but ‘ who are, and 
in what proportion?’ And so far the method seems rather 
laborious than useful, figures for the sake of figures,—as if we 
were to try to arrive at the population of England not by 
counting it, but by taking first a census of the world, and 
then successively deducting China, and India, and Russia, and 
France, and Spain, and Italy, and so forth. Then we are 
told about the number of houses at given rents. There are 
2,000,000 houses rented between 3/. and 10/., and 1,281,842 
above 10/7. Then, again, numerically, the upper class: the 
middle : the working : : 4: 32: 64, but in point of (indivi- 
dual) taxation (we suppose Mr. Levi means) the taxes paid 
by those classes—(of an average individual of those classes ?) 
are in the very different proportion of 83: 13:4. After 
casting these figures at our heads, Mr. Leoni Levi con- 
cludes that to give inequality of votes to different classes 
in the community won’t answer, and that the vote ‘ should 
be held out as a premium to self-mastery and frugality.” 
Wherefore, then, all those terrible numerals? The reason 
for the conclusion, if it be sound, was just as complete 
without them. Professor Levi seems to have hurled these 
figures at us, as if he would say, ‘ see what complicated statis- 
tics you may have to deal with, if you go into the question of 
how much representative power the working class is to have, 
so take my advice, who have put all these figures together, 
and don’t meddle with the matter at all. These figures 
will run in your head as they do in mine, till [ exude 
them quite involuntarily and without any reference to my 
own conclusion. Let me be a warning to you therefore, 
and settle the matter out of hand on that very simple principle 
that the poor, if they are to vote, should be ‘‘ unstained in 
character, high in moral principle and will, trained and en- 
lightened in the great school of constitutional and political 
government.”’ True, we make no such demand for the mid- 
dle or working class. A man does not lose his vote with his 
character there, but then you must reduce the number of 
electors in the working class somehow, and therefore let us make 
‘self-mastery’ and an ‘unstained character’ our requisites. 
You will find that reduce the numbers pretty considerably.’ 

With great respect for Professor Levi's labours on his own 
subjects, we submit that this sort of paper on the suffrage is 
trash. The House of Commons, with the political instinct Lord 
Stanley so well described, would have seen at once that he had 
figures on the brain, and counted him (or them) out if it 
could. His paper began without a glimmering of any idea 





for which figures could serve as a test. He cast his figures 
liberally on the waters, and closed with a moral, apparently 
quite unaware that calculation is an instrument, and not an 
end in itself. If he had had any problem before him that 
figures could answer, no doubt he would have given the 
solution. As it was, he furnished a grave warning against 
the indiscriminate application of arithmetic to politics, or 
indeed to any other subject. Professor Levi forgot the im- 
portant duty of deciding what you want to know before you 
try to know it. 

Some other gentlemen who joined in the discussion, and in 
other discussions no less unsutisfactory, furnish illustrations 
of the other temptation besetting those who investigate this 
border-land between science and politics,—the danger of ap- 
plying political methods of thought without discrimination 
to scientific subjects. For instance, Professor Rogers, and 
Professor Fawcett, M.P., both ignored completely the 
scientific notion of representation, and went in headlong 
for every man having an equal electoral influence who ig 
qualified to know his own interest and vote at all. They 
evidently applied radical, anti-privilege ideas to a scien- 
tific question,—how to get a Parliament that best repro- 
duces the types and varieties of national thought. They 
simply pooh-poohed the notion that there was any problem to 
solve except in the prejudices of Conservatives. Yet no 
Liberal convictions, however strong, can well prove that the 
working classes will reproduce the same thoughts, the same 
political tone, the same varieties of political conviction, as 
the middle class, or that the latter should be virtually dis- 
franchised in order to enfranchise the former. Professor 
Faweett and his friends simply take their Radical prejudices, 
their Radical habit of ridiculing all fears and jealonsies, into a 
really scientific question. The problem being to see if a 
truly representative assembly can be got, they simply say, 
“Trust to us that the working classes, if they get all the 
power, will either represent very well what you used to say, 
or, if they don’t, it will be because what you used to say is 
obsolete and not worth hearing. Don’t ask for perfect repre- 
sentation. Have faith, take it on ¢rust that great majorities will 
always come to the right conclusion in the end.’”’ ‘his is not 
applying science to politics, but abolishing science by the free 
use of a political purge. The same doctrinaire tone came out 
still more strongly in Professor Rogers’s paper against patents, 
and practically also against copyright. Because the abuse of 
patents gives rise to many inconveniences, because they often 
don’t pay the patentee, and oftener injure the public, because 
newspapers and books are largely extracted in other publica- 
tions, because circulating libraries enable the public to pay the 
rent of a dear book instead of buying it out and out,—an 
arrangement as beneficial to the author as it is to the public,— 
Mr. Rogers supposes the whole system of patent and copy- 
right to be artificial, and would apparently sweep it away. 
Now that is what you may call applying Jacobin prejudices, 
—prejudices rather against the word ‘ monopoly’ than the idea, 
—to a scientific subject. A great dancer, or actor, or juggler, 
or singer, or even a great administrator, or great engineer, 
whose special gifts cannot be borrowed without the con- 
sent of the owner, is to reap the full reward of that natural 
monopoly ; but the owners of the higher intellectual gifts, often 
far more delightful and useful to society, are to lose all the 
advantage of their powers, all the stimulus which gain gives for 
their exertion, because the fruits of their powers happen to be 
separable from the person of theirauthor. “Patti is still to have her 
thousands a year for singing, even Mr. Leotard his thousands 
a year for jumping, but the Daguerres and Talbots are to lose 
all the profit of their invention of the art of photography, and 
the Macaulays and ‘Tennysons all the special emolument accrue 
ing to them from gifts which will be a delight to all succeeding 
ages. We confess this sort of economical Jacobinism seems to 
us silly, and very unworthy a thinking assembly’s attention. 
The House of Commons, if we may trust Lord Stanley’s 
account of it, would have perceived at once that here was a 
man whose party-symbols had got the better of his intellect, 
and who was trying to level important distinctions only be- 
cause they irritated him, and did not quite agree with his 
abstract idea of democratic freedom. The Statisticul and 
Economical Department of the British Association has appar- 
ently not been fortunate this year. Professors of politics 
rarely hit the right line of intersection between politics and 
science. They either sweep away the science with their 
politics, or they pepper their politics at random with their 
science. We want political insight and purpose to guide the 
use of scientific methods, but we know of few writers who 
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both these requisites, —not, we fear, the new member 
for Brighton. Mr. J. 8. Mill is perhaps the only well-known 
living author who seems to combine happily the qualifications 
of scientific and political thinker. 


command 





THE COST OF A CHURCH. 

HERE are no doubt many ways of managing a national 
7 Church, and each has its peculiar disadvantages. The 
ction to the practice of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
their love of a certain pattern of ecclesiastical red 
tape, the amount of official verbiage which they find neces- 
sary.before doing any work, and, as official verbiage is one of 
the most expensive luxuries, their consequent cost to the 
country. With all this they do much good. If we take the 
trouble to glance through their Seventeenih Report, which has 
been lately published, and a glance through which entails no 
small amount of trouble, we shall find that they have done 
much and spent much on the work of the Church of England. 
Last year they expended 130,586/. in augmenting and endow- 
ing benefices. They increased forty-four small livings under 
the provisions of the Lord Chancellor’s Augmentation Act. 
The mere enumeration of the grants they made, whether 
grants to meet benefactions, or grants in respect of local 
claims, or temporary augmentations, or annuities, or grants 
from one fund or another, occupies several pages in their 
appendix. It is true that, to the mere lay mind, which has 
no personal interest in any of these benefactions, the list of 
grauts is vague and cloudy. We lose ourselves in a string of 
small parishes and out-of-the-way rural deaneries. The report 
does not serve as an index to the appendix, and the appendix 
only adds to the bewilderment of the report. As a sample of 
the literary merits of the latter we transcribe a single sen- 
tence :—‘‘ In accordance with the provisions of the Acts 3 and 
4 Vict., c. 113; 4 and 5 Vict., c. 39; and 17 and 18 Vicet., c. 84, 
schemes have been passed for apportioning the incomes of cer- 
tain benefices between the incumbents of those benefices and 
the incumbents of certain other benefices. See Appendix, 
No. 13, p. 70.” Have the Commissioners anything to con- 
ceal that they adopt such a roundabout phraseology ? 

We think not. The use of it merely confirms our belief 
that the Commission is a cumbrous and costly machine. A 
religious contemporary reminds us that the Commissioners 
have been at work for nearly thirty years, and that from the 
rate at which they have proceeded in the re-distribution of 
the Chureh estates they seem likely to remain in office for 
some generations. Unlike the tutor who was culogized for 
his constaut endeavours to render himself useless, they cannot 
resist the temptation of retaining their importance as long as 
they can, and proving that they are indispensable. This is 
the more to be regretted, as it is likely to make the world 
forget their real services, and dwell principally on their de- 
fects. They want some brisk and energetic spirit to break 
through their routine. They want their work done without 
their delays. As it is, they seem to be inspired by the drowsy 
port-wine influence of old country clergymen, who, deaf 
themselves, cannot appreciate the misery they are inflicting on 
their hearers, and who mistake their indifference to everything 
attractive for the loftiest purity of devotion. An imitation of 
these gentlemen may seem well enough as a means of con- 
ciliating them, of teaching them that nothing radical or re- 
volutionary is contemplated by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. But if any wosk is to be done it must be of a kind 
to shock, rather than spare, antiquated prejudices. From the 
recent samples we have had of the country clergy when acting 
in a body, we are afraid that any measure of reform initiated 
or sanctioned by them would prove wholly futile. All that 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners effect by their emulation of 
the country-clergyman spirit is the alienation of their best 
supporters and the discouragement of all parties atonce. It 
probably seems decent and orderly to spin out almost four 
pages of closely printed octavo before constituting a new dis- 
trict, and no doubt it disarms criticism to some extent as few 
critics will take the trouble to read such lengthy specifications. 
But this kind of cireumlocution adds vastly to the expense of 
administration, and fully as we accept the principle of a fair 
day’s wage for a fair day’s work, we grudge any payment at 
all for unnecessary prolixity. Any man with the smallest 
gift of language could put these interminable paragraphs into 
a few words, and the matter would not only look infinitely 
more satisfactory, but would be clearer into the bargain. 

But what does this matter? we may be asked. The 
public pays, and the public can afford to have its work done 
thoroughly, even at the expense of length. We presume the 
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public can afford the Ecclesiastical Commissioners their 
20,0007. odd for the expenses of the official estublishment, and 
their additional 10,000/. odd for legal expenses. ‘The per-cent- 
age on their disbursements may seem large, but we have never 
advocated the principle of starving an important department. 
We would rather point to the cases in which the publie does 
not pay. A case of this nature came to our knowledge a few 
weeks ago, and is one that reflects little credit on the manage- 
ment of the Ecclesiastical Commission. As the story has not 
found its way into the papers, we tell it at some length. A 
clergyman had reclaimed a wild, out-of-the-way heath, had 
worked among the people, and finally built a church there. 
Before opening the church he desired to hand it over to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and they consented to receive 
it, on condition of his paying the necessary expenses 
of the transfer. Not wishing to make a present which costs 
money to the receivers he at once assented, had the deeds 
drawn up by his own lawyer, and sent them up to the Com- 
missioners. But he, too, found them slow and dilatory. Their 
lawyers wasted time in unnecessary formalities, in letters back 
and forth, and it seemed to him that the transfer of the 
church would never be completed. In despair he wrote to a 
powerful friend, and got him to stir up the Commissioners ; 
the powerful friend went down to the office, and stirred them 
up effectually ; the work was done. Now, to the clergyman’s 
horror, came a long legal bill from the Commissioners’ 
own lawyers. He turned over pages of foolscap filled 
with precise entries, and gradually swelling the amount 
to be carried forward. There was “ To receiving a letter from 
yourself, announcing a desire on your part of transferring 
Church to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and perusing 
the same, 63s. 8d. ;” ‘“*To writing to your lawyer and an- 
nouncing the willingness of the Keclesiastical Commissioners 
to accept the church as aforesaid, 6s. 8d.;” ‘‘To receiving a 
letter from your lawyer accompanying the deeds of transfer, 
and perusing the same, 6s. 8d.;” “‘To acknowledging the 
receipt of deeds, 5s.;” ‘To receiving the visit of your 
powerful friend, who came to complain of the delays occa- 
sioned by legal formalities touching the transfer of 
Church, and entertaining his complaints, 6s. 8d.;” “To in- 
forming your lawyer by letter of the visit of your powerful 
friend, and reiterating our explanations as made to your 
powerful friend on his visit by word of mouth, 5s.” And on 
looking to the total, the clergyman found a sum verging on 
10/. for the benefit of the lawyers of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. 

We do not know if this is an isolated case, or if it is to be 
paralleled by the experience of others. Whichever it be, it 
is surely a grievous scandal. Naturally enough the man who 
makes a gift wishes it to be a free gift, and the clergyman of 
whom we have spoken did not hesitate to sign an engagement 
beforehand that he would pay the expenses of the transfer. 
But the ecclesiastical lawyers, who would not entertain his 
offer without his signing this engagement, would have done 
well not to impose penalties oa his generosity. The number of 
men who are willing to reclaim waste places, to build churches 
at their own cost, and make a free gift of them, can never be 
too large, and whenever a person of the sort offers himself it 
would surely be well to encourage him. If, instead of that, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are to give him up as a fair 
prey to their lawyers, and initiate him into the mysteries of 
a lawyer’s bill of professional charges, we need not wonder if 
fewer waste places are reclaimed, and fewer churches are pre- 
sented to the community. But as this part of the working 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission is purely private, is not one 
alluded to in their report or ia any of the 160 numbers of 
their appendix, we might easily have been left in ignorance 
of it. ‘The public has come to believe that tie literature of 
blue-books is complete, though tedious, and that the whole 
system of our Government, external and internal, is to be 
mastered by their means. In some respects we are convinced 
that they do supply a deficiency which is seriously felt by 
other nations, but not in all. And there are people who can 
emerge safely from the modern ordeal of blue-books, as in 
olden times there may have been witches who escaped the 
trial by water, and guilt that came out clear from the ordeal 
of hot ploughsbares. 











GENERAL LAMORICIERE. 


~— has long been recognized as the school of 

French warfare. The sole profit indeed for long years 
that the French drew from their conquest was a race of able 
soldiers. Algeria served as a field for the re-organization of 
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an army broken in pieces by long and destructive wars; we 
might almost say for the complete renovation of the military 
forces of France. The restoration of the Imperial Guard as a 
corps d'élite has been the work of the Empire, but it was 
Algeria that gave to France the finest regiments of her soldiery 
—the Zouaves. At first we read only old names on the pages 
which record the conquest. A Bourmont, notorious for treason 
in 1815; a Clausel, renowned for capacity on many a field, the 
saviour of the French army at Salamanca; a Drouet d’Erlon, 
steadfast and faithful, if not bright ; a Savary, less conspicuous 
in war than in politics, pass before our eyes. But soon a new 
race comes to the front. We glide from the old to the new army. 
We meet with a Bugeaud, a Changarnier, a Cavaignac, a 
Lamoriciére, a Bedeau. We find names also which call up 
various thoughts,—a St. Arnaud, a Fleury, a Pelissier, a 
Canrobert, are mingled with those of a MacMahon, a Bosquet, 
a Ladmirault. There is scarcely a conspicuous soldier in the 
wars of the East and of Italy whose name is not to be found 
in the records of the conquest of Algeria. And of thesea 
large number gained their laurels in the ranks of the Zouaves 
or the Chasseurs de Vincennes. But how different have 
been their fortunes. While some, and these not the best, 
have risen to high commands and great honours, others, 
and these not the least worthy, have suffered imprison- 
ment, exile and deprivation of honours. Some are still in 
exile, and one who crept back to his native land by per- 
mission of its ruler has just died—Lamorici¢re, the founder 
of the Zouaves. 

Born at Nantes in 1806, Lamoriciére found his way into 
the Ecole Polytechnique, an’ came out of it a sub-lieutenant 
of Engineers. It is remarkable how fruitful in Generals is the 
scientific corps in other countries, and how we never have an 
engineer officer in high command. In France there are 
Napoleon himself, Lamoriciére, Cavaignac, MucMahon, Niel, 
names sufficiently distinguished; and in America, Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Lee, were all originally engineers. The 
young Lamoriciére went to Algeria with Bourmont’s expedi- 
tion. Always a keen and assiduous student, as well asa 
brave man, he at once applied himself to acquire a mastery of 
the Arab dialects, and he was so successful that he was se- 
lected to be the first chief of the Bureau Arabe. Bourmont con- 
ceived the idea of creating a corps of native irregulars officered 
by Frenchmen. He named them after a native tribe, Zouaoua, 
which French lips speedily changed into Zouave. It was pro- 
bably as much because he could speak to these native levies 
as on account of his courage and capacity that Lamoriciére 
was appointed to a company. The Legion Etrangére dates 
from the same period. But the French could not recruit fast 
enough among the natives to keep up the strength of the two 
battalions, In 1833 they were organized afresh, they were com- 
posed mainly of picked Frenchmen, and Lamoriciére was placed 
at their head. As Sir John Moore formed the regiments of the 
Old Light Division, so Lamorici¢re really formed the model 
Zouaves. He gave them their showy and useful uniform and 
equipment. Encamped near Algiers, workmen as well assoldiers, 
they made all they needed, and were taught to use the pick and 
spade and trowel as well as the musket and bayonet. As 
they were in front of an enemy their commander broke them 
in to all the fatigues of war, and made them able to march 
long distances under heavy burdens, as well as manceuvre 
with accuracy. Thus they became a self-sustaining, en- 
during, and highly intelligent body of workers and fighters. 
The new model was so thoroughly appreciated that in 1835 
an additional battalion was raised, and Captain Lamorici¢re 
became a lieutenant-colonel. ‘‘ Les Zouaves,” says a Royal 
author in the Revue des Deux Mondes (1855), ‘tout en con- 
servant cette intelligence individuelle qu’on remarque ha- 
bituellement dans les troupes irréguliéres, tout en restant de 
véritable enfans de Paris par leur verve et leur gaieté, eurent 
bientot toute la solidité, toute la précision du plus brillant 
régiment.” It was surely no light service which Lamori- 
ciére rendered to his country when he solved the difficult 
military problem of harmonizing the two antagonistic forces 
of independence and obedience, retained perfect discipline 
without destroying spontaneity of action, produced at once a 
steadfast soldier of the Line, and an active, enterprising, in- 
telligent skirmisher, able to take care of himself by himself, 
and not less able to stand like a rock with his comrades 
shoulder to shoulder. These were the men that Lamoriciére 
led in so many actions, on so many enterprises, not the 
least brilliant of which was the storming of Constantine, 
when he and many others were wounded or killed by 





known, and it has since been illustrated on many fields, from 
Constantine to Solferino. In 1840, after a glorious service of 
seven years, Lamoriciére became a General officer. The Dame 
of his successor is worth notice. It was Cavaignac, and ag 
the commandants of battalions were also promoted, they too 
were replaced by men not unknown. Lefld obtained one the 
other fell to St. Arnaud. But neither of these ever became 
colonel of the regiment. The succeeding colonels were Lad. 
mirault, in 1844; Canrobert, in 1847; and d’Aurelle, ig 
1849, —all of whom re-appeared in more conspicuous positions 
in the Crimea. The Emperor Napoleon was not likely to un. 
der-estimate the value of a body of troops so renowned for 
military virtues. In 1852 he showed his appreciation of 
this new form of Soldat Frangais by creating two new regi- 
ments, and thus raising the strength of the whole to nine 
battalions. The little seed planted and reared by Lamoriciére 
had grown into a goodly tree. 

Pure soldiering had brought Lamoriciére rapid advanee- 
ment, for in 1844 he was a lieutenant-general, and for a 
brief interval Governor-General of Algeria. Abd-el-Kader 
and all the chiefs were subdued in 1847, and in 1848 
Limoriciére was about to enter on a political career, when 
the whiff of a revolution blew the Orleans dynasty off the 
throne and out of France. During the stormy life of the 
Republic he was chiefly conspicuous for the part he took in 
aiding his old subordinate Cuvaignac to defeat the Reds in the 
June insurrection, and for the readiness with which he be- 
came Cuvaignac’s Minister of War. But December, 1848, 
brought with itanew man. Prince Louis Bonaparte became 
President of the Republic. His aim was to secure the 
services of the military chiefs, and he flattered Lamoriciére 
by sending him as ambassador to St. Petersburg. The old 
chief of the Zouaves, whose fume had reached that northern 
capital, could not but be welcome to such a lover of soldiers 
as the Czar Nicholas. But the President was now entering on 
his career asa conspirator. ‘The constitutional republican had 
to make way for more convenient instruments, and when his 
friends quitted office Lamoriciére threw up his embassy. Re- 
turning to Paris he joined the stout opponents of the President, 
and the elder race of ‘ Africans,” Changarnier, Lamoriciére, 
Leflé, Bedeau, Bosquet, found themselves engaged in a struggle 
with a younger race, represented by the St. Arnauds, and 
Fleurys, and De Mornys, for the late Duke had shed blood in 
an African campaign. And when the conspiracy succeeded, 
when St. Arnaud and Fleury proved too much for Changar- 
nier, when the Assembly and all the chiefs not imperialist 
were seized in the night and carted off to prison, Lamoriciére 
shared the common fate, and found himself a prisoner in 
the classic cells of Ham. He was not kept long in con- 
finement, but was, like so many other illustrious French- 
men, shovelled out of France. ‘Then it was that the 
newly installed Government asked these old soldiers to 
take an oath of allegiance as a condition precedent to 
their return to France. Lamoriciére refused to take the 
oath, stating his determination in a letter, which had a 
wide publicity at that time. ‘‘I hear it said on all 
sides,” he wrote, “that the oath is not binding towards 
a person who has not kept his own. Widely as this doc- 
trine is now used, I reject it. This oath... . the oath 
of fidelity to the man whose power, usurped by violence, 
is only maintained by foree—I refuse.’’ And then he re- 
capitulated his great services—all which he knew would 
go for nothing. ‘‘I shall be struck out of the list of the 
army. Once more it will be proved that rank is at the merey 
of arbitrary power. That rank was made the patrimony of 
the officer by the law of the 19th of May, 1834; he could 
not lose it but by the sentence of court-martial. That law is 
trampled under foot by a Government which respects neither 
person nor property.” His sword was torn from his hands; 
but he adds, “‘ What could I do with it under such a Govern- 
ment.’ This passage in the life of Lamoriciére is more 
honourable to him than all his services to his country in 
Algeria. A few years afterwards the Emperor allowed him 
to return to France to bury one of his children, and he ex- 
tended his benevolence so far as to let this brilliant soldier die 
there in peace. 

The one curious and questionable incident in the career of 
Lamoriciére occurred in 1860. He is said to have become 
pious, enthusiastically pious. To his easily excited imagina- 
tion there was something attractive in the spectacle of the 
head of his Church under peril of being despoiled of his 
dominions. The rising spirit of Italy, the bold and success- 
ful inroad of Garibaldi into Naples, threatened the hold of the 





the explosion of a mine in the breach. The worth of the 
Zouaves as the head of a fighting cclumn was already well 


Pope over all the States of the Church not under the protec- 
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i he sacred tricolour. In an evil moment Lamoriciére, 
ps deb his imagination rather than his judgment, accepted 
he command of the Papal Army. What use could he make 
of his sword under such a Government? He went out 
campaigning in the march of Ancona. He had no Zouaves, 
except Papal Zouaves, alias Irish recruits, to command. He 
siw his army routed in a twinkling at Castelfidardo, and he 
found himself obliged to strike his flag at Ancona, Thus a 
profound mistake of a usually sane judgment led to the ter- 
mination of a brilliant military career in a painful military 
‘asco. But we can only feel pity for one who for a moment 
thought that knight-errantry was a possible occupation in the 
nineteenth century, and who selected the Pope as his Dulcinea. 
Lamoriciére was a good specimen of the best kind of French 
soldier. That he was brave among the brave is proved by his 
leadership of troops like the Zouaves. Besides he was a 
Frenchman. The writer in the Revue before quoted, a writer 
who speaks from intimate knowledge, says of him that at an 
early period he had shown “un esprit trés prompt, beaucoup 
d’audace et de prudence, beaucoup de finesse et de loyauté, 
avec infatigable ardeur.” Toned down by misfortunes, such 
he remained to the last; and among modern French soldiers 
military history will give him a higher place than some who 
have been seen in higher functions, who have had larger oppor- 
tunities, anda larger field. His memory is certain to be dear to 
the French army, as long at least as there are Zouaves; and if 
for nothing else, the French people ought not to forget the 
man who in 1852 refused to swear fidelity to one he regarded 
as the destroyer of the liberties of his country. 








MR. JEFFERSON IN RIP VAN WINKLE. 


R. JEFFERSON is a great gain to the English stage. There 

are few qualities in which our English actors, and even Mr. 
Fechter, our greatest foreign actor, are so deficient as the soft, 
pliant acting of gradual transitions of mood and of playful glim- 
mering humour. The characters in which the nerves are lax and 
the shades of feeling, instead of changing abruptly, pass impercep- 
tibly into each other,—joyousness into sadness, tenderness into 
levity, irritation into gay and capricious banter,—are seldom 
acted well amongst us. Mr. Fechter gives us all the French sharp- 
ness of contrast, the sudden turns of social feeling, the keen con- 
trolling force of princely pride, the dramatic exchange of pride for 
the opposite extreme of tenderness, with admirable effect, but he is 
sadly wanting in the play of the less voluntary and more finely 
shaded ripple of character. ‘There is a French precision about 
his face and its changes; the latter are far readier and livelier 
than our rigid English habits of thought and feeling, but they 
show a still sharper boundary between the sunshine and shadow. 
Mr. Jefferson is an actor of quite a different school, and he has a 
part to act at the Adelphi which brings out his powers admir- 
ably. The old legend of ‘Rip Van Winkle” or “Sleepy 
Hollow,” which Washington Irving has told so well, is half- 
parable, half-sarcasm. In one of the old Dutch colonies on the 
Hudson River there lived a Dutchman—with Mr. Jefferson he 
is a German—to whom time is valueless. Ile has spare time for 
everything but his own affairs. With one of those genial tempers 
which enters into every one’s little wishes and pleasures almost 
with gratitude for their supplying the deficiency of any dis- 
tinct wishes in himself,—for sympathy with others is with him a 
stronger feeling than any original desire of his own,—he becomes 
at once the most popular and the most thriftless man in the 
village, both characteristics being helped by the violent temper of 
his wife, who in her anger at the gralual disappearance of Rip's 
acres and stock, does all in her power to render everything else 
he does pleasanter to him than his own proper work, for which he 
never gets either thanks or love. Yet Rip, lik: all men of such 
easy, flexible temper, is sonewhat meditative. Naturally clear- 
sighted, he is not eager enough about anything to be blind to 
the real motives at work among his fellow-villagers. He 
is to some extent like Adam Smith's “impartial spectator” 
in the bosom of every mw, having sympathy enough for in- 
sight and not eagerness enough to be misled by his sympathy. 
His only passion is drink, which soothes his self-reproaches for his 
thoughtlessness, and is, moreover, the natural passion of an over- 
social man. Such is the man chosen by the legend as the fittest to 
lose his consciousness of the flight of time for twenty years among 
the haunted Catskill Mountains, and then wake up and become 
aware of the immense changes which had taken place during that 
period,—the change of a revolution both politically and socially, 
the Government altered, a village grown into a busy town, un- 





known men become famous, old men dead, babies themselves 
parents; yet all of these changes scarcely less affected by his own 
co-operation than if he had awakened every day as usual during 
its lapse; for a man who only helps his neighbours and lightens 
their work without doing his own does little which would not 
equally be done without him, though it might be done at greater 
cost. Living, too, in others, and not in himself, he is just the 
man to appreciate most vividly the pain of being utterly for- 
gotten by those in whom he had as it were merged his own proper 
personality. Being naturally reflective and clearsighted, the 
anxiety and amazement of the gulf between his to-day and yester- 
day is greater than it would be with a more common-place and 
confused intelligence. Without any hardness of will, he makes 
little strenuous effort to meet the shock, but is half borne down 
before it. With much social humour, he feels the full force of the 
contradiction between the popularity of yesterday and the loneli- 
ness of to-day ; with much tenderness of feeling, he feels the utter 
friendlessness still more. And all this, though due to a twenty 
years’ sleep, is not properly preternatural. ‘The really curious thing 
is that when people do once in sleep become unconscious of what 
is going on, they should feel so much confidence as they do that a 
whole host of important events may not have happened during the 
temporary loss of personality. Why should we always feel confi- 
dent that only twelve hours at most have elapsed during a trance 
that might have lasted for eighteen centuries? Why should not 
one man, after dipping into that oblivion, take up his life again at 
quite a different point from every other man who passed into it 
with him? ‘The true mystery is our confidence in the measures 
of duration applied to such a mystery as sleep, and so far Rip 
Van Winkle’s trance, instead of being a preternatural invasion of 
the laws of life, may be said to be the illustration of a doubt 
which sometimes haunts us all. 

Such are the dramatic conditions of the piece which Mr. Jeffer- 
son has to realize for us by his acting, and he does so with wonder- 
ful power and ease. When he first enters, with a crowd of 
children at his heels, and one on his back, the villagers laughing 
with him, you seem to see humour, gentleness, good-nature, pliancy, 
and yet a clear, indolent sense, in every movement of his mobile 
and handsome face. His broken English, half German, some- 
how adds to the effect by giving the air of a stranger, a half spec- 
tator, who enters warmly into the village life without being quite 
a part of it. There is often a slight absence of mind in his 
brief assenting ja, which indicates that he can reflect on the 
nature and drift of the purposes to which he generally gives 
in so lightly. In his half-tender, half-humorous, half self- 
reproachful conversation with the two children, his own little 
daughter and her small lover, on the future of which they were 
dreaming, how Hendrick should go and kill whales, and bring 
back all the money for Meenie, but give it to Rip to keep mean- 
time till they were old enough to get married, Mr. Jefferson makes 
you feel how little personal influence Rip really has, and knows 
that he has, over the future even of those nearest to him, and yet 
how much concern he feels about it! He acquiesces in the 
children’s little plans as one who is sensible he shall never have 
power to mould them in the least, inquiring playfully if it was 
all settled without his consent, and when he hears it is, saying 
with a smile half of tenderness, half of self-ridicule, ‘‘Ja! I 
tought maybe you might have jus ask my leaf.” And with a 
quizzical air of self-indulgence he drinks off a glass to the poor 
little things with his regular toast, ‘To your health, and your 
families, and may you live long and happy !” Nothing can express 
more perfectly the relaxed nerves of action, than the tenderness 
and self-reproach, dissolving into fun and amusement at his own 
aptness in fiuding excuses for more drink, with which he acts this 
little scene. He gives, too, admirably, in other scenes of this first 
part of the play, the manner of a man who has absolutely no end 
in living and few strong desires beyoud the warmest social impulses, 
whose tendrils climb easily from circumstance to circumstance, 
and who yet for that very reason is more utterly annihilated than 
another man would be, when he is torn from all surrounding cir- 
cumstances at once, and thrust, in the profound solitude of name- 
lessness, into a new world. The art with which Mr. Jefferson 
obliges us by his light humour, his mobile feeling, his purpose- 
less good-nature, to feel and see how idly he floats on the sur- 
face of his time, is appreciated in a moment when, after the great 
sleep has passed, his aged face, unconscious of the change, though 
clothed in a long white beard, prepares itself once more for its old 
expression of comic alarm at his wife’s anger and of indolence trying 
to be gay, though without feeling the old effervescence. The sense 
of complete and terrible solitude produced is most pathetic,—far 
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more than we could have felt in th: cas2 of any one with 
more personal energy of his own, or with a less delicate social 
instinct. The old man is deprived of his gay spirit and of all in 
which it had revelled at a stroke. He has suddenly become—himself, 
and nothing but himself, and as that self scarcely existed except 
in relation to his own volatile spirits and his sympathies, as he 
was scarcely more in himself than a looking-glass is with nothing 
to reflect in it, as we know that he can carve out no future, can 
scarcely enter even with any vivacity now into new society, that 
to transfer him to a new world is almost like moving an air-bub- 
ble from the surface of one stream to another, the pathos of the 
moment when he drifts into the new current, still expectant of the 
old floating straws which he used to chase, is profound. When 
he hobbles into what was his village, looking eagerly out for 
the old universal smile of welcome, and finds nothing but 
ridicule, amazement, and strange looks, the wonder first, then the 
pale glimmering of his old humour as he hopes for a moment 
that all is yet right, the anxiety which is all but terror as he 
fears that he is mad and realizes that he is forgotten, —most of all the 
wonderful expression of absolute nothingness he puts on as he fails 
to regain one after another of the lust threads, show Mr. Jefferson 
to be a really fine actor. Then his wife comes in, and he regains 
some courage, as feeling assured that his mind has not wholly 
played him false. While he listens to her—she has married again, 
and is now the persecuted instead of the persecutrix—conversing 
with his successor, and anticipates her replies from his knowledge 
of her former character, he has all the air of a man who sees and 
comments on that curious distortion of one’s own circumstances 
of which one is sometimes conscious in adream. But the finest 
piece of acting in the play is Rip Van Winkle’s interview 
with his daughter after he is persuaded that it is his daughter he 
sees though now a young woman. ‘The helpless quiver of his 
failing voice as he passionately pleads with Meenie to recoguize 
him and convince him that he is not the madman he fears, is as 
fine a piece of acting as any the English stage has seen for years. 
His voice and his passion seem to have floated over twenty years 
in their way to this moment; it is the last point at which he hopes 
to recover his fading personality, and he knows there is no strength 
or life in him for anything if he fail. Succeeding in convincing 
her that he is her father, flickers of the old humour return, and 
when imitating the words and manner of the old despot (who has 
married his wife and made her miserable) in dismissing the pre- 
sumed beggar from the house, he quivers out, ** Give hima cold 
potato, and send him away,” we see that the old Rip is kindling 
up again feebly in him. We have not often seen a finer, and 
never a less artificial or more easy piece of acting, than Mr. 
Jefferson’s picture of the genial, quick, indolent, at once helpful and 
helpless loiterer, suddenly insulated from all the trifles in which 
he had lived, and made to realize at once that the busy world had 
not wanted him, but that he had no life except in /¢. 


OUR AMERICAN COUSINS. 
[From aN OccasionaL CoRRESPONDENT.*] 

ILE recent discussion which has taken place relative to the 
temper of the American people towards England will have 
accomplished a great purpose if it results in lessening, in ever so 
slight a degree, the prejudices with which each nation is apt 
to regard the other, and which mostly arise from an imperfect 
understanding of aational habits and peculiarities. The Americans, 
strange as it may seem, do not in the least understand us, and it 
is equally strangs that we do not understand them. ‘They seem 
to feel that we are jealous of them; that we have fallen far be- 
hind them in all that makes a nation great, and that we are 
ashamed of our humiliated position in the eyes of the world; 
that every Englishman hates the Republic, and would like to see 
it split in twain; and that we are always turning them into 
ridicule through sheer hatred and malice. Yet, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, individual Englishmen are always very 
popular in America, and are treated with exceeding kindness and 
hospitality until they are provokel by some unfortunate occur- 
rence into a hostile criticism upon a national characteristic which 
is not conformable to their ideas of comfort, dignity, or propriety, 
—for these are the three qualities with regard to which a stranger’s 
conceits are constantly liable to receive a shock in America. It 
does not, for instance, accord with his notions of comfort to have 
tobacco-juice squirted all over a carpet, and to see the floor of 





* This able writer's estimate of American manners is obviously founded alinost 
exclusively on what he lias observed in New York. We do not believe, nor, if we un- 


derstand him rightly, does he, that it applies to New Fuglaud or the country districts 
at all.—Ep, Spectator, 





every building he enters, and the pavement of every street he 
walks upon, covered with the dark and odious fluid ; Nor does it 
satisfy his theories of dignity to be treated as the familiar of 
servants and shopkeepers, and to see Americans in the position of 
gentlemen subjected to what he would regard (although they are 
not so accounted in America) as indecorous incivilities from their 
inferiors in station; lastly, no one will say that all the external 
features of public life in America are strictly in harmony with 
the English conception of propriety. The singularities of 
American life stand out so prominently that it is impos. 
sible to avoid being struck with them. The lower classes being 
uppermost, and being in no way superior to our own lower classes 
are often painfully prominent, and they are as often regarded by 
the stranger as types by the national character, whereas they are 
only social excrescences, very numerous and unsightly, but no 
more constituting the heart of the nation than a wart on a man’s 
nose is the man himself. The Americans of the better order do 
not like the rudeness and insolence of the working classes any 
more than the stranger, but as they will say frankly, ‘* We cannot 
help ourselves. Every man thinks he is as good as you are, and he 
knows that he possesses quite as much influence in the State, 
Ifow do you expect the judge who is elected by universal suffrage 
to keep the mob at a distance? The culprit who is placed at the 
bar before him may be one of his warmest supporters, and hold 
scores of votes in his hand. ‘The same principle applies to every 
man of any mark.” The servant who cleans your boots in 
America never thinks of being commonly civil. He asserts hig 
right to talk with you, if he is in the mood, on any subject he 
thinks proper to introduce. The waiter of an hotel will discuss the 
news freely with a new arrival. One day a gentleman was 
talking to a distinguished American politician, while waiting for 
a certain conveyance, and he proposed to perform a small feat, 
* T'll bet you five dollars you can’t,” cried the man who belonged 
to the conveyance, and who had overheard the conversation. The 
incident caused no surprise to the American gentleman, but the 
Englishman was rather taken aback by it. There is nothing par- 
ticularly disagreeable in such little circumstances when one be- 
comes accustomed to them, but no doubt they jar upon our insular 
and exclusive tastes. ‘The free customs of America would be con- 
sidered an intolerable tyranny and hardship by the Englishman 
who did not happen to have familiarized himself with them. 

Americans would do well to take a little more into consideration 
than is their wont one fact, namely, that other nations can and 
do criticize, and even caricature, each other's ways without flying 
into a bad temper on the subject. Above all, they have no right 
to be angered at the occasional injustice done to them by the 
English press, when they look at the tone of their own journals 
towards England. ‘Their newspaper stalls are covered with 
coarse and yulgar drawings of England and Englishmen ; they 
would be insulting, only Englishmen are not so foolish as to be 
insulted by them. ‘They estimate such productions at their proper 
value. They know that sensible Americans despise the trash as 
much as they can do. And, moreover, no English journals ever 
place Americans in so ridiculous and repulsive a light as their own 
papers constantly do. The New York Tribune, for example—for 
as every Amorican eagerly and indignantly repudiates the Herald, 
and denies that it is in any respect an organ of public opinion, 
we will not instance that—the Tribune, we say, is a very respect- 
able journal, and yet it was only the other day that it discussed 
the subject of ladies’ ancles with an abandon which, in England, 
would have brought the paper under ‘* Lord Campbell’s Act.” Again, 
the same print, whose character is vouched for by having for its 
editor one of America’s best known men, Mr. Horace Greeley, 
wrote of some ladies at the fashionable watering-place of Saratoga 
that their ‘‘ limbs and chest challenged the marbles of Canova,” 
and falling from this style, described one particular individual as 
* scrawny and bloodless,” and another as having ‘large and tusk- 
like teeth.” ‘The same charming writer went on to say that his 
countrywomen were very attractive in person until they arrived 
at womanhood, when ‘ the sweet and delicate budding girl becomes 
either a monstrously fat and sensual old whale of a woman, or, 
more probably, a seraggy, thin, skinny, shrivelled old skeleton.” 
We never approach to this standard of criticism in England, 
especially when ladies are in question, although Americans boast 
that there is no nation “ under heaven” so polite to women as their 
own. Should we be doing them wrong if we say that with many 
of them politeness is a mere trick of manner, and not always @ 
very graceful one, and that with an Englishman courtesy to 
women is an instinct? Suppose the following had appeared in the 
Times, what would Americans have said ?— 
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«“Qur women, I observe, are much given to eking out their natural 
charms by artificial methods. There is as a general thing a very great 
effort to reveal as much as possible the peculiar female charms without 
the design being too evident. The same bony outline and niggardly 
fountains [we do not profess to understand this word] predominate. 
Either one extreme or the other. Tight lacing still compresses the 
lungs. Pads for every part of the body are in use. <A device for puff- 
a to smoothness the wrinkles of the cheeks, called * plumpers,’ has 
baen introduced. False necks and busts have boen abandoned as un- 


profitable.” 

This is published by Mr. Horace G reeley, in the 7ribune—a paper 
which circulates more than any other among the grave and sober 
farming population of New England—and it seems to be received 
with applause, for the same stuff is constantly repeated. We may 
have said some mistaken things about Americans, and misjudged 
some of their institutions, but none of us have ever insinuated 
that American ladies were idealized and rendered so charming, as 
they undoubtedly are, by means of ‘false necks and busts.” 
The extract we have quoted is of course a stupid piece of reporter's 
garbage, but ribaldry of the sam: kind is to be found in one or 
other of the American journals every day. 

Again we say Americans should look at home before they com- 
plain of “ foreign” criticisms. If we judge them out of their own 
mouths, what must our opinion of tham be? Bat we do them no 
such injustice. At the same time we must beg permission to 
believe that they have some distinctive features of national life, 
as every other people has, and that owing to the peculiarity of their 
social system these features are more frequently disagreeable than 
lovely. If they have no objection to the publication of columns of 
advertisements from a detestable class of surgical practitioners— 
if they do not mind Madame Restelle’s publicly announcing every 
morning that she has a large establishment on Fifth Avenue for 
the reception of ladies who are anxious to escape, for particular 
reasons, from the eyes of the world for a time —if they do not care 
to interfere with a dozen other similar houses, all advertised 
regularly and without the smallest disguise or concealment —if 
they do not object to such things, no one else has a right to com- 
plain. But will they allow that such “ institutions” must 
necessarily strike the stranger as being a little curious? We do 
not draw any inferences from their existence, or from the fact that 
every child in New York must know of then—Madame Restelle’s, 
for instance, being one of the finest and best known houses on 
Fifth Avenue—we only seek to explain to Americans why it is that 
we think them a peculiar people. ‘There are English* Madame 
Restelles probably, but the law obliges them to keep out of the 
sunshine. We are not more moral than our cousins. It is no 
claim of that sort that we set up. The point we wish to bring 
clearly out is this—Americans say to Englishmen, ‘- You malign 
us by all sorts of representations and assertions.” ‘The English- 
man answers, ‘‘ How are we to judge of you—by your press?” 
“ Certainly not,” replies the American, half angrily at it being 
supposed that his press reflects the national mind or thought. Yet 
that mind and thought must be reflected somewhere, and it is 
very difficult to know where to look for it, outside of private 
circles, which, we need not surely say, are as pleasant, genial, 
and warm-hearted as any private circles in the world can 
be. So, too, there are gentlemen of the most cultivated tastes, 
and of very great ability, connected with the journalism of 
America, but they seem powerless to elevate its character. What 
is the reason? It is that the man of culture is not the represen- 
tative man in America. He is not foremost in political life, as a 
rule—though no doubt political life includes some such men, 
whose names are familiar to us all. He is immensely in the 
minority, and the lower classes—the poor, the illiterate, the ill- 
bred—have the upper hand of him, and he knows it, and they 
know it too, and make him feel that they do. ‘The true repre- 
sentative man is the risen man—he who has just “ struck ile,” or 
who has made a successful dash in business. Excellent men they 
often are—honest, cheery, and good-natured—but is it so very 
scandalous or untrue to say that they are not very refined, and 
have not much to boast of on the score of education, good taste, 
or good manners? Candidly speaking, does the true American 
gentleman delight in associates of this kind? He doves not, and 
we all know it. Now it is not even these, but a class still lower, 
who really control the machinery of government. It is they who 
elect the magistrates and judges ; it is they who return the members 
of local legislatures, who in their turn send representatives to the 
Senate; it is they who choose the President. We believe, as 
thoroughly as Americans can do, that their working classes are 





* And advertised, too, publicly enough in papers thought quite as respectable as 
Tribune, we are Sorry to say.—Ep, 
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sterling and sound at the core. Whether they have, or haye'not, 
undue influence, and whether they always use that influence wisely 
or not, are questions of a different character, and it is not our 
purpose to discuss them. The popular impress is upon every part 
of city life in America—on its public entertainments, which 
mainly consist of unblushing piracies of English plays, on 
its modes of conveyance through the public streets, on its 
very graves and churchyards. ‘There is probably no large 
cemetery in the world so beautifully situated as Greenwood, 
where the dead of New York are chiefly buried. Delicious 
snatches of soft inland scenery vary with the flash of the 
great ocean beyond, upon which the ships of the world are 
ever sailing to and fro, presenting to the eye the commonest and 
the truest emblems of mortal life. With touching love and 
reverence for the dead the most beautiful spots in this beautiful 
ground are all chosen for graves, as if those who yet lived hoped 
that the inanimate forms below might still find solace in the mar- 
vellous loveliness of nature’s work. Iu such a spot one desires 
above all things simplicity ; man’s work seldom being marvellously 
lovely, and never very enduring, should be as inoffensive as possi- 
ble. ‘The plain stone and the unaffected inscription suit nature's 
burial-grounds best—the brazen monuments and _ inscriptions 
should be accumulated, as of yore, in Westminster Abbey. But at 
Greenwood everything is overloaded with extravagance and 
ostentation. ‘The survivors seem to have struggled with each other 
who should build the biggest and most expensive tomb. All 
sorts of fantastic buildings assail the eye; here an edifice which 
might suitably have been inscribed to some heathen deity, which 
looks exactly that combination of a Mohammedan mosque, a 
Hindoo temple, aud a Methodist chapel which might have horri- 
fied the dreams of a crazy architect after he had seen the 
Jumma Musjid at Delhi, the golden temple at Benares, and the 
‘+ Shakers’ meeting-house near Albany. Large, gloomy-looking 
buildings intended for vaults, naked boys cut in stone over the 
graves of children, affected inscriptions in the French manner— 
as “* My wife,” “ Mother,” ‘ Father,” and so on—these are all over 
the grounds. One poor lady has had a tomb erected to her which 
seems to have been copied from the design on a twelfth-cake. Outside 
are figures of many winged beings, conjectured to be angels, and in- 
side is a Jife-size statue of the dead lady, surrounded with elaborate 
and endless frippery, the whole carved in the purest marble. The ex- 
pense of this tomb must be great enough to drive other competitors to 
despair. ‘The quiet sod of our English churchyards, covered with the 
daisy and the wild-flower, with the grey old tower close by, are 
not here. We have instead a staring monument, embellished with 
an elegant medallion of the gentleman below, with a deprecatory 
sinile upon the lips, as if apologizing for the very unpleasant situa- 
tion in which you find him, and requesting to be taken down and 
carried back to the sculptor’s yard, or put over somebody else's 
grave. There is a tomb toa seafaring man, with the hatches of a 
ship, bars, ringbolts, and all complete, outside in white marble, and 
on the top a full-length statue of the aspiring salt, clad in a fur coat, 
and taking a sight through his sextant, his face being judiciously 
turned towards the sea. All the graves are locked in with grim iron 
gates, on the door of which is affixed a number, thus, ‘ John 
Brown, 9682.” The painful question is suggested, even to the 
mind least disposed to levity, ‘* Will all these poor people who lie 
below remember their proper numbers at the critical time? Are 
they to lose their names like the inmates of a penitentiary, and only 
be known by three or four numerals?” ‘There is a tomb to a dog, 
who doubtless deserved it better than many of the company pre- 
sent with him. When the present writer saw this great grave- 
yard, the driver of the hack pulled up before a showy building, 
of marble, and adorned with many buxom and voluptuous-looking 
angels, belonging very decidedly to the female sex. These 
guardians of the sleeper below were but scantily robed, but the 
driver contemplated them with an air of abstract but fond admi- 
ration, and said to his fare, ‘‘‘This is as putty a lot as any in the 
greounds. | Moniment to Mr. Fish.” ‘* Who was Mr. Fish?” 
‘+ Wholesale boot and shoemaker,” says the man, without any sense 
of the incongruity between the pursuits of the defunct and this 
memorial to his worth, ‘* Them angels and all of it is cut out of 
/talian marble, which was wrecked twice in coming here, and cost 
many thousands of dollars.” The worker in leather must feel 
proud of his tomb, if he ever revisits these scenes of his former use- 
ful toils and his present glory. 

Now all these objects are precisely those which a stranger will 
be sure to notice first, and about which he is likely to talk 
when he returns. We have exhibitions as bad in England, only 
we are not cross and fiery-minded when we are told of them. An 





Englishman rather likes to go to a French theatre to see himself 
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taken off. We wish that the Americans would be less sensitive to 
such criticism, as it is very natural and almost uuavoidable to 
make, and which is not offered in mischief or animosity. ‘They 
are sure to have it, even from those who like them best, and they 
ought to learn to take it smilingly, as a pugilist is suid to come up 
to his punishment. On the other hand, it is very desirable that 
Englishmen should learn to see America as they see Europe,— 
with unprejudiced and intelligent eyes. Where we commonly fall 
into an absurd mistake is in judging of the American people from 
what we see of the populations of large cities, instead of from their 
rural communities. Every traveller sees New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and the rest of the Northern cities,—may see 
the Southern ones also,—but very few have been brought face 
to face with the yeomanry of the country. The true strength 
of the nation lies there, ‘They are a prudent, thrifty, staid, indus- 
trious class, who have scarcely a feature in common, physical or 
mental, with the ‘‘ American” snob or rowdy who haunts the one 
general place of public amusement of New York —the beer saloons 
which are the growth of the last ten years, and are not destined, 
we hope, to last another decade. ‘These establishments are all 
below the pavement, and the only attraction in them is the 
presence of ‘‘ pretty waiter girls "—called pretty on the placards, 
with as much truth as placards are capable of expressing. ‘These 
girls wear dresses which reach only to their knees, and sometimes 
‘** bloomer ” trousers, but generally nothing more than their boots 
and stockings. Broadway abounds with them, and in the back 
streets their ‘‘ number is legion.” The truth is that the vilest fea- 
tures of city life are exaggerated in New York ; it is impossible to 
over estimate the evil, but English travellers and English writers 
ought to get the fact a little more deeply into their minds than is 
customary that New York is not America. ‘The backbone of the 
country, like other vertebra, is not exposed. It lies away from 
the ordinary track of tourists, and we shall never do justice to 
America until we know a little more about it. The oddities of the 
people we have been made sufficiently acquainted with ; we should 
now like to be told something more about those conditions and 
circumstances of national life which have placed the Americans in 
the foremost rank as an inventive, industrious, and successful 
people, and which have enabled them to conduct a gigantic and 
desperate war through four years of the most terrible trial and 
difficulty to an honourable close. 





FRANCE UPON THE FRONTIER. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WO thousand Frenchmen from the Pas de Calais were brought 
over the other day from Calais to the Crystal Palace, and 
restored to their homes on the self-same night. Our newspapers 
have commented in the regular stereotyped terms. We have been 
told how steam has annihilated distance, and how railroads are the 
true destroyers of international jealousies through their power of 
making each nation acquainted by travel with the other. Iam 
not going through a love of paradox to dispute the truth of this 
orthodox belief in steam. But I wish to observe on a fact which 
a recent journey in an out-of-the-way nook of France forced upon 
my attention, namely, that steam as an international instructor 
teaches its lessons in a very spasmodic and unsatisfactory manner. 
No doubt Englishmen know Paris, and Frenchmen London far 
better than they did in the pre-railroadera. For one foreign tra- 
veller to the two capitals we have now hundreds, if not thousands. 
But still I may be permitted to doubt whether these travellers 
know as much about France and England as their unenlightened 
predecessors. I cannot but think, for instance, that the 
“ intelligent foreigner ” of bygone times would have declared that 
he learnt more of the real character and genius of England by his 
ride outside the Highflyer through the pleasant Kent country and 
the old-fashioned towns of the Isle of Thanet, than he did from 
lounging about Leicester Square and visiting the sights of London. 
I am old enough as a traveller to have made the journey from 
Boulogne to Paris on the summit of a diligence, and, speaking from 
my own experience, I say confidently that the journey would 
teach anybody more about France than a week’s sojourn in the 
city of Lutetia. What excursionist nowadays ever sees Abbe- 
ville, or Arras, or St. Omer, or any of the other famous old towns 
with which the north of France is studded ? All we know of Lille 
or Amiens is that the former is one of the worst and the latter is 
one of the best ‘‘ buffets ” on the Chemin de Fer du Nord. As for 
Cambrai, and Douai, and Valenciennes, we know perfectly well 
that we are as little likely ever to see these now as we are to visit 
Gondar or Bokhara, except in the most improbable event that 
business should force us to visit them. 





Yet this rapid travelling | 


. . . . |. 
gives rise to many misconceptions of no unimportant character, 
Even in well informed English newspapers I see it Constantly 
assumed as an axiom that the Empire has governed Paris at ths 
expense of France, and that th: vast development of the capital 
beneath Napoleon III. is mainly of an artificial character, Jf 
people moved less rapidly from point to point, and saw the pro- 
vinces from a carriage instead of a railway window, this delusion 
could hardly be entertained by any one who has known France 
as I have, for many years. ‘The change and progress in the pro. 
vincial towns beneath the Empire is quite as astonishing as that 
visible to all in the French metropolis. In the last few years [ 
have been across the Channel more times than I can possibly 
remember. I know the different routes betweon London and 
Paris pretty nearly as well as I know Piccadilly or the Strand- 
but I might travel by the tidal trains every day for a year with. 
out seeing as much of France as I did the other day in a short 
journey, which circumstances compelled me to make to the nor- 
thern frontier of France. 

St. Quentin was what Americans call the objective point of my 
journey. If you know how to travel by cross-routes, and are able 
to obtain a French time-table—Bradshaw's foreign guide is 
utterly unreliable, and I do not know a single place in all Londox 
where Livret Choir or the Indicateur is to be seen—you can get 
to St. Quentin readily enough. Leaving London at half-past seven in 
the morning, you can be landed at your destination, vid Dover and 
Calais, by half-past six in the evening, but then you have to change 
carriages half-a-dozen times, and have to be perpetually on the 
look out lest you should be carried unawares into Belgium or on 
to Paris. Hundreds of your readers have probably passed by St. 
Quentin, but I suspect if they were put to a competitive examina- 
tion very few of them could tell exactly where it lay. I know 
that I myself have passed by it a dozen times on my way to and 
from Paris and Brussels, but I knew it only as you know a station, 
whose name you hear bawled out by railway porters. It happene? 
that I reached it by the Northern railway from Paris, and my 
carriage wasfull with the nondescript medley of all nations to befound 
in any train plying between different countries. But the moment 
I had left the carriage and turned out of the station, I was in & 
town as utterly and altogether French as Canterbury is English. 
If I had wished to speak English I do not suppose [ should have 
found any one to understand me. Travellers other than native 
were so unknown there that everybody was supposed to be French, 
and the whole mongrel race who act on tourists in the shape of 
guides, porters, touts, and valets de place were altogether wanting. 
In all provincial towns of Belgium and Northern France the rail- 
way station appears to me to be a sort of evening lounge for the 
townsfolk, and so here, as usual, there was a crowd of well-dressed 
people loitering about the approaches to the station, waiting for 
nobody in particular. There were omnibuses in plenty to meet 
the train, a good sprinkling of private carriages, and hundreds of 
well-dressed people, whose sole ostensible interest consisted in 
questioning arrivals by the train as to the amount of sport they 
had met with out shooting. Choosing an hotel at hazard, I found 
an excellent bed-room and good cooking, such has I should never 
hope to find at any English provincial town except Liverpool, or 
Manchester, or one of our great commercial cities—and not always 
there. 

Indeed what struck one chiefly about St. Quentin, as it always. 
does about the provincial towns of France, is their superior 
comfort and luxury to those enjoyed by English cities of similar 
importance. This very town, I was told, contains about 30,000 
inhabitants, and is indeed about the size of Northampton, and 
not dissimilar to it in commercial respects. Yet streets, houses, 
shops were all of a better class than they would have been under 
like circumstances in England. There were very fair shops of 
every kind, good cafés handsomely fitted up, a good theatre, and 
an abundance of private carriages. In fact there were all the 
indications of a wealthy local society, indications altogether want- 
ing in English provincial towns of a like kind. We are always fond 
of saying that Paris is everything under the Imperial system of cen- 
tralization. Yet, as a matter of fact, Paris has not absorbed the pro- 
vincial towns to anything like the extent which London has done in 
England. 

No doubt Frenchmen, who with us would live in the country, 
come into the nearest local town in preference, but still, be the 
town what it may, a French provincial town is a far less dead- 
alive place than if it were placed in Great Britain. ‘Then, too, in 
this part of France, at any rate there is a manifest air of recent 
prosperity not quite to be matched by us. In our English rural 
districts you see abundant evidence that people have made and 
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have got money, but you see comparatively little proof that they murder of the King. It is certain that he and Bothwell took 
are making it anew. ‘Trade is not good at St. Quentin at this the lead in the affair, and together they were the first to announce: 
moment, but yet on every side there were the tokens of fortunes to Mary its completion. Huntly at first supported Bothwell on 
freshly made —of money that had changed hands. his marriage with the Queen, but soon became alienated from hin, 
If you want to know the statistics of St. Quentin, I must refer and joined the confederate nobles who overthrew him. Ere long, 
you to Murray's handbook. Any schoolboy knows it was be- however, he quarrelled with his new friends, and on the 29th of 
sieged in the Anglo-Burgundian wars, but very few could tell June, 1567, was one of those who, with the Hamiltons, assembled 
exactly who attacked or defended it. If you want this information , at Dumbarton to devise measures for the restoration of the 
you must not look to me to supply it. I can only tell you that (Queen. Tu the early part of the sueceeding August, however, 
the walls have been long ago pulled down, and that St. Quentin, We find him proposing, along with the Hamiltons, that as a means 
happily for itself, is neither fortified nor garrisoned. There is an of reconciling all parties Mary should be put to death. He 
Hotel de Ville to be seen, with a very fine Gothic facade, and an acquiesced in Moray’s Regency, and Was conciliated by that 
exquisite peal of bells, which chimes the hours night and day, and nobleman by the prospect of having his daughter in marriage. 
a cathedral, or rather a collegiate church, which is considered, I He signed the bond in the same year to support the authority of 
believe, a fine specimen of Gothic architecture, and which would be James VI., and carried the sceptre at the first Parliament of 
very imposing if it were not for the whitewash with which its the Regent Moray, December 5, 1567. But he joined the associa- 
glorious arches and columns are still disfigured. tion in favour of Mary at Hamilton in May, 1568, and went 
But the Hotel de Ville, as you will learn on inquiry, is not north to raise forces in her service. ‘The news of the battle of 
visible inside at present, because the roof was injured by the Langside only checked him for a moment. He continued with 
vile. All the time indeed you stop at St. Quentin anybody Argyll in arms, had reduced all the north to her obedience, and was 
ae meet will talk to you of little else except the gréle. atvancing southwards when he was stopped by orders from Mary 
Wherever you go you will see traces of the great calamity which (who had another project in hand) to desist from that enter- 
has recently befallen the country. ‘The monster hail-storm, prise. It was in this warfare that Sir Adam Gordon, the Earl's 
for such it was, made but little noise out of France, but if brother, distinguished himself, combining the chivalry of a brave 
half the accounts I heard upon the spot were true it must | knight with the ferocity of a freebooter. Huntly and Argyll 
have been a most remarkable occurrence. About two mouths at last found Moray’s power too strong for them, aud came to a 
ago the storm burst over the district at five o'clock on a convention with him on the 10th of May, 1569. After the murder 
sultry Sunday afternoon, The sky was a dead copper-colour of Moray Huntly obtained from the Queen the commission of 
hue, and sheet lightning had been playing about the horizon Lieutenant-General of ithe Kingdom, and again raised the 
for hours. Suddenly a perfect deluge of hail-stones came north in her cause. The Regent Lennox marched against 
crashing from the clouds, Numbers of people assured me they him, and he was proclaimed a traitor. Ile joined Lord ( laud 
had seen stones of the size of half a brick, and strange as the Hamilton in the sortie from Edinburgh which ended in the 
statement is, [ can believe it, from the injuries of which the traces | murder of Lennox, and they two were accused by the actual per- 
are still visible on roofs and walls. The thunder-claps were in- Petrator of having given the order for that crime. Huntly eon- 
cessant, and the peasants crouched unier any shelter they could tinued in arms till February 23, 1573, when he came to terms 
find, screaming out that the end of the world was come, and call- , with the Regent Morton, and joined in the general pacification. 
ing on each other to confess their sins. ‘The storm only lasted He then retired into the country, aud died very suddenly at 
for about twenty miuutes. But when it was over the country | Strathbogie in May, 1576. Such a career speaks for itself. He 
was half ruined. The crops were literally destroyed, so that there V*S succeeded by his son George, sixth Earl of Huntly, who was 
has actually been no harvest. ‘The leaves were stripped off the then under age. Ilis career, though politically more consistent 
trees, great trunks were pelted down, and still lie by the road- than his father’s, was scarcely less discreditable in other respects. 
side as memorials of the devastation. Houses were unroofed He became the head of the extreme ‘ atholic party, entered into 
and roads broken up. No life seems to have been lost, as there correspondence with the Court of Spain in 1588, and rose in 
had been warning of the coming storm, and the labourers were rebellion in 1589. The King, however, marching against the rebels, 
not in the fields, owing to the day being Sunday. But in the de- they surrendered, were brought to trial, and repeated acts of treason 
portment of the Aisne, where the storm commenced, the losses proved against them. But the King did not allow any sentenec to 
areestimated at twenty millions of francs. ‘The local assurance be pronounced on them, and after a few months’ confinement they 
offices have ouly been able to pay asmall per-centage of the policies W°T® released on the occasion of the Royal marriage. In 1591, when 
in the face of so wide-spread a loss, and many small proprietors | the Earl of Bothwell, then in rebellion, retired into the north, 
who were in easy circumstances before the gréle are now reduced the King gave Huntly a commission to pursue him and his fol- 
to absolute want. Nearly half a century ago there occurred a lowers with fire and sword. Huntly availed hitnself of this (there 
similar storm of hail, but its destructiveness is not believed to have #T€ grave reasons to believe with the King’s sanction) to destroy 
been so great. ‘The rainy weather which succeeded the storm, * powerful neighbour and rival, the “*bonny Earl of Moray, 
followed as it was by the long, hot, summer, has done much to nephew of the Regent, whose great earldom had, as we have seen, 
restore the aspect of the country and to erase the traces of the formerly been granted to the Gordons of Huntly. From this and 
storm. But still you can scarcely pass a house near St. Quentin other causes, Moray being also a great leader of the Protestant 
whose roof is not being repaired or has just been repaired. ‘The party, there had been for some years a deadly feud between the 
town itself lay comparatively out of the range of the tempest, but ‘W? Earls. ‘ But Lord Ochiltree, a Stewart, a firm friend of 
towards the North it raged with extraordinary fury. Moray, was at this time exerting himself to bring about an 
| agreement between them, and had so far succeeded that Moray, 
a : a ‘ with aslender retinue, left his northern fortresses and came to his 
iene ai — ed seinaioe mother’s castle of Dunibersel, a short distance from the Queensferry. 
Reig GORDONS OF HUNTLY (CON ar UED). | Huntly, his enemy, was then at Court, in constant attendance on the 
\EORGE, eldest surviving son of the fourth Earl, succeeded to King ; and Ochiltree, who had communicated with him, and in- 
his claims to the earldom and estates of Huntly. His career formed him of Moray's wishes for a reconciliation, took horse, and 
was politically a very discreditable one. On his father's defeat rode to Queensferry, intending to pass to Dunibersel and arrange 
and death he fled to the protection of the Duke of Chastelheralt, an amiable meeting between the rival Earls. ‘To his surprise he 
whose daughter he had married, but the Duke was obliged to found that a Royal order had been sent interdicting any boats 
deliver him up, and he >enaanaglien e ho contio of Dunbar. hays the | from plying that day between Fife and the opposite coast. But 
hot Febuary, 1305, he nce of em, an rc jl mpion vara, he bel it me weve coe 
to remain until the Queen's pleasure should be known. He was ted with the hot p aren then going on against Bothwell, and was 
afterwards set at liberty, and as Mary by degrees became enabled satisfied to abandon his journey to Dunibersel. This proved the 
to exhibit her real feelings towards him, he rose high in her favour. peso ae of his poor friend. ‘That very day, the 7th of February, 
On the 20th of March, 1565, he was appointed High Chancellor, 1592, the King hunted; aud Huntly, giving out that he meant 
though his forfeiture was not then reversed, nor was it till April accompany the Royal cavalcade, assembled his followers to the 
19, 1567. He was with Mary at Holyrood when the murder of number of forty horse. Suddenly he pretended that certain news 
Rizzio took place, and with difficulty escaped frour the hands of had reached him of the retreat of Bothwell, obtained from the King 
the conspirators. He next joined Moray, Morton, and Both- permission to ride against this traitor, and passing the ferry, beset 
the house of Dunibersel, and summoned Moray to surrender. 


well in the plot against Darnley, and (according to the depo- 
sitions of the witnesses at the trials) signed the bond for the This was refused, and in spite of the great disparity in numbers 
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the Stewarts resisted till nightfall, when Huntly, collecting the} 
corn stacks or ricks in the neighbouring fields, piled them up | 
against the walls, commanded the house to be set on fire, and | 
compelled its inmates to make a desperate sally that they might | 
escape being burnt alive. In this outbreak the sheriff of Moray 
was slain, but the young Earl rushed forth, all burned and black- 
ened, with his long and beautiful tresses on fire, and streaming 
behind him, threw himself on his assailants, and aided by his great 
stature and strength, broke through the toils like a lion, says a 
narrator, and escaped by speed of foot to the sea shore. 
Here unfortunately his hair and the silken plume of his hel- 
met blazed through the darkness, and his pursuers, tracking 
him by the trail of light, ran him into a cave, where they cruelly 
murdered him. His mortal wound, it is said, was given by Gor- 
don of Buchie, who, seeing Huntly drawing back, cursed him as | 
afrail to go as far as his followers, and called on him to stab his | 
fullen enemy with his dagger, and become art and part of the | 
slaughter, as he had been of the conspiracy. Huntly, thus 
threatened, struck the dying man in the face with his weapon, 
who, with a bitter smile, upbraided him with “ having spoilt a 
better face than his own.” The slaughter caused a great and 
general outcry. Huntly was summoned to deliver himself up 
and take his trial, obeyel with alacrity, entered into ward in 
Blackness Castle, and after a trifling investigation was dismissed 
It is difficult after this to believe in the modified 





and pardoned. 
view of the King’s conduct suggested by the ballad,— 


“ Now out upon ye, Huntly! and wherefore did ye sae, 
I bade ye bring him to me, but forbade ye him to slay.” 


The popular voice loudly accused James of complicity in the 
crime, and among other reasons for the act was that hinted at in 
the ballad, — 
“ He was a braw gallant, and he played at the gluve, 
And the bonny Earl of Moray, O he was the Queen’s luve !” 

It appeared afterwards, however, that the death of Moray 
formed only part of a series of political murders planned de- 
liberately, under a signed bond, as we have already mentioned in 
our account of the Campbells. 

Huntly now renewed his correspondence with Spain, on which 
account he was summoned to surrender in January, 1593, and on 
his refusal denounced as a rebel on the 8th of February. On the | 
17th of October, with the Earls of Erroll and Angus, he appeared’) 
in the King’s presence, and offered to submit to a legal trial. ‘This | 
was conceded, and it was declared on the 26th of November that the | 
three Earls should be absolved from their treasonable proceedings, | 
on recanting their ‘‘ Popish errors before the Ist of February, on | 
penalty of leaving the kingdom.” But they refused to accede to | 
the conditions, and Huntly and Erroll raised forces, and defeated | 


the Earl of Argyll at Glenlivet on the 3rd of October, 1594. ‘The | 





King advancing against them, however, their forces were scattered, 
their estates were overrun, and they had to leave the kingdom. In 
1596 Huntly returned from abroad, and on the 13th of August 
yas received by the King at Falkland. He now professed a 

willingness to embrace Protestantism, and was solemnly admitted | 
into the Kirk in May, 1597. He was thereupon restored to all his 
honours, had a grant of the dissolved abbey of Dunfermline, and | 
was created Marquis of Huntly on the 17th of April, 1599. In| 
1605 he was again accused of giving encouragement to Roman | 
Catholics, summoned before the General Assembly, and not | 
obeying the summons, sentence of excommunication was pro- | 
| 

| 

| 


nounced against him. He was committed to Stirling Castle in 
1609, but liberated in 1610, on engaging to subscribe the Confession 
of Faith. In 1616, having prohibited his tenants from attending 
the services of particular ministers, he was committed prisoner to 
the castle of Edinburgh, but by the Chancellor's warrant set at | 
liberty after three days’ confinement. He then went to Court, 
and was absolved from his excommunication by the Archbishop | 
of Canterbury in July. This act was deeply resented by the 
Scottish clergy, who were with difficulty pacified by the King, 
and they compelled the Marquis to address a petition to the 
Assembly, acknowledging his errors, promising to educate his 
children in the Reformed faith, and asking for a new abso- 
lution, which was accordingly solemnly pronounced. In 1630 
the Karl of Moray obtained an order from King Charles that | 
the Marquis should give up the heritable sheriffship of Inverness to 
him for 5,0002. The same year retribution fell on the Marquis for 





the slaughter of Méray in the death of his second son, the | 
Viscount of Melgum, who was burnt in the house of Frendraught, 
as was said, designedly. Crichton of Frendraught’s lands were | 
therefore harried by the Gordons, and the Marquis, being sum- | 





moned before the Council for abetting these outrages, was 


imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle, December, 1635. After some 
weeks’ confinement he was allowed to remove to his house in the 
Canongate, where falling into a decline, and being desirous to go 
home, he was removed in a bed in his chariot, but got no farther than 
Dunde, where he died, June 13, 1636, and was buried at Elgin. 
He had charters of Kynnedar and Spynie, December 8, 1586: of 
the house and gardens of the Grey Friars of Aberdeen, July 29, 
1587; of the barony of Delny, December 10, 1591; of Auchin- 
doun and Keithmoir, in Banffshire, July 25, 1607; of Ballor- 
mie, in the shire of Elgin, December 19, 1616; of the fortalice of 
Balveny, March 4, 1618; of the lor Iship of Badzenauch, Febrtary 
21, 1622 ; and of the barony of North Melgand, in Forfarshire, on 
the lastday of the samemonth. He married Lidy Heavietta Stewart, 
eldest daughter of Esmé, Duke of Lennox. 
leave Scotland, on account of her religion, in Jun, LOLL, and died 
in France, September 2, 1642, having hal a large family by the 
Marquis. ‘Their second son, John Gordoa, was created Viscount of 
Melgum and Lord Aboyne in 1627, an] was burnt to death, as we 
have already said, in October, 1630. He is said to have lost his 
life through going to awaken another Gordon, who was in attend- 
ance on him. ‘They made their way to a window and cried for 
help, but none being afforded, they implored the mercy of God 
for their sinus, clasped each other in their arms, and thus perished. 
George, his eldest brother, sueceede las second Marquis of Huntly. 


She was obliged to 


| He had a company of yeas @armes inthe French service in 1624, 


carrying over with him from Scotland a party of gallant young 
gentlemen, well appointed. He was created Viscount of Aboyne, 
April 20, 1632, during his father’s life-time, the title on his sueceed- 
ing to the Marquisate to devolve on his second son, James, and his 
heirsmale. He was in France when his father died, but returned to 
Scotland in the October of the same year. He raised forces for 
the King against the Covenanters in 1639, but Montrose 
marching against him he submittel, and (as was alleged) 
through a breach of faith on the part of some of the Cove- 
nanting chiefs was sent prisoner in April, with his son, Lord 
Gordon, to the castle of Edinburgh ; but they were released in 
June following. 
Huntly again took the field in 1644, and was excommunicated. 
Argyll advancing against him he retreated into Strathmaver, 
and remained there inactive, and holding off from Montrose’s 
enterprise, partly through jealousy, partly through distrust of 
that leader. ‘These considerations induced him to take a very 
inefficient part in that celebrated struggle, the Gordons alternately 
joining and deserting Montrose, and the Marquis’s sous being at 
variance among themselves as to their policy. However, Huntly 
continued in arms on his own account after the defeat of Mont- 
rose, and refused to lay then dowa when the King, in 1646, 
being in the hands of the Scotch Covenanting army in England, 
commande. him to do so. He was excepted from pardon by 
the Parliament, March 7, 1647, was taken prisoner the same 
year at Strathmaver, and sent to the castle aud tolbooth at 
Edinburgh. After he had remained in prison from December, 
1647, he was tried, March 16, 1649, and conde:nuel to be beheaded 
at the market cross of Edinburgh, which sentence was carried 
into execution on the 22nd of March, notwithstanding Huntly 
being married to the sister of the Marquis of Argyll. We 
are imperfectly acquainted with the fresh causes which led to this 
execution under the furmer act of attainder after so long an inter- 
val of time. It is not improbable that Huntly had engaged in 
some negotiations with respect to the impending expedition of 
Montrose, and that the detection of these led to his being proceeded 
against, or it may have been the intention of the Covenanters, 
at the moment of their iuviting over the King of Scots, to indi- 
cate their abhorrence of the party with which the Royal House 
had been hitherto connected, aud so remove a reproach cast on 
them by the English Parliament. If so, LLuntly may have been a vie- 
tim to the self-consciousness of the Scotch Covenanting chiefs that 
they were being false to their own principles. Argyil’s authority, we 


Having receive a commission from the King, 


} ‘. s: ‘ D > 
| know, was at this crisis very much weakened, owing to jealousy 


of his connection with Cromwell and the [udependent party in 
England, and he dared not stir in any matter in opposition to the tide 
of popular feeling in Scotland, which had been greatly excited by 
the execution of Charles ia England without the assent of the 
Scottish nation, of which he was also King. The Marquis of 
Huntly had five sons. George, Lord Gordon, the eldest, served in 
Alsace and Lorraine in his youth, joined Montrose in his adven- 
turous campaign, and was killed at the battle of Alford, July 2, 
1645, unmarried. James, secoud son, Viscount of Aboyne, was 
defeated by Montrose, then a Covenanter, at the bridge of Dee, 
June 19, 1639, and escaped by sea to England. Being summoned 
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before the Council in 1643 to answer for his negotiations with the 
Earl of Antrim, and not appearing, he was forfeited and declared 
a traitor. He attended Montrose in his first unsuccessful 
expedition to Dumfries in 1644, but was obliged to retreat to 
Carlisle, of which place Montrose made him governor. He was 
excommunicated by the General Assembly on the 24th of April in 
that year, made his way from Carlisle to Montrose in April, 1645, 
and continued with him till September, 1645, when he left him 
for the north with his troop of horse, just before the battle of 
Philiphaugh. He was excepted from pardon in 1648, made his 
escape to France, and died at Paris a few days after the news 
arrived there of the execution of Charles I. in 1649—the family 
say through grief at the event, which the reader may believe or 
not. Lord Lewis Gordon, third son of the Marquis of Huntly, 
sueceeded his father as third Marquis. ‘The fourth son, Charles, 
became Earl of Aboyne, and is the ancestor of the present Marquis 


of Huntly. 


ENGLISH ERRORS CONCERNING AMERICA, 

[FRoM oUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, September 1, 1865. 
Tuosr who lead or express British public opinion have been led, 
not unaccountably, into error upon one or two important points 
of present public policy in this country, It is not in the Saturday 
Review alone that President Johnson’s persistent refusal to pardon 
rebels worth more than 20,000 dols. except upon special applica- 
tion, and his evident hostility to all such people as a class, and his 
willingness to make them suffer in purse for their political crime, 
elicits such remarks as this:—*+ There ean be little doubt that at 
present Mr. Johnson intends to institute in the South a revolu- 
tionary redistribution of property.” It seems to be thought that 
Mr. Johnson has something in him of the French Red Republican. 
He has nothing of the kind, and he has no more intention of re- 
distributing property at the South than he has of pronouncing a 
decree of universal divorcee. Mr. Johnson is himself a rich man,— 
not opulent, but rich,—and he has made his money by hard 
work. Such men do not redistribute property. They are invariably 
the stoutest defenders of the rights of property. It may be 
thought that Mr. Johnson is a rare instance of a man born poor 
becoming rich at the South, and that his hatred is of a richly born 
class. Again a great mistake. It seems to be supposed in Europe 
that the slaveholders at the South are generally men born to that 
position in life. On the contrary, the South is full of men who 
got rich and became slaveholders just as Mr. Johnson did. It 
may be safely said that the majority of the men worth 20,000 
dols. at the South are men who began life with little or nothing. 
There are in Virginia and South Carolina a few, a very few, 
families of inherited wealth and transmitted culture, but there 
never was a more fanciful illusion than this that the slaveholders 
of. the South were as a class gentlemen by birth and breeding. 
Mr. Johnson's hostility to the class (yet it is not a class) excepted 
from amnesty is due solely to the fact that having been of that class 
himself, he knows that they are the guilty people in this rebellion. 
They made it, they fomented it for years, they excluded every 
man from society aud from politics who would not aid them, they 
sustained it, they could have brought it to an end at any moment. 
And now Mr. Johnson merely means that they shall reap as they 
have sown, 

The position of the slavery question is apparently not yet quite 
understood in England. For I have seen it stated in one of your 
best informed papers on our affairs, that as Kentucky will probably 
resist the constitutional amendment abolishing slavery, and as 
“Kentucky is the last Slave State,” the Government has been 
compelled to resort to other means—to wit, the issuing of passes 
by military commenters to negroes, allowing them to go where 
they will; and that as this will probably depopulate Kentucky of 
slaves, that State will soon be * in the position of New Jersey— 
a State authorizing slavery, but without slaves;” and that as to 
the legal question, “ the proclamation of emancipation is either 
Valid or not, and if valid, is as valid in Kentucky as in Florida.” 
But Kentucky is not the last Slave State. There is another— 
Delaware—which, although the smallest of the States, has just as 
many votes—two—in the Senate as Kentucky or New York. Nor 
is New Jersey a Slave State; it is, and has long been, a Free 
State ; but the mass of its people in the Southern counties are far 
belaw those of the other Free States in intelligence, and it has for 
# generation been given over to the rule of Pro-slavery Democracy ; 
and in Spite of the terrible lesson of the war, there is ground of fear 
that it still clings to the flesh-pots of Egypt. For the men who 
have hitherto controlled its political affairs have grown enormously 





rich by an extreme application of the doctrine of State sovereignty. 
New Jersey lies across the highway between the North, and 
Washington, and the Southern seaboard. No man can go from 
New York or the New England States to Washington without 
passing through New Jersey or around it; and New Jersey 
claims and exercises the right to lay a tax upon every passenger 
who goes over her soil. ‘This is done in virtue of a charter, in 
the nature of a monopoly, granted many years ago to the Camden 
and Amboy Railway Company. So completely does this com- 
pany control the politics, and even the legislation, of New Jersey, 
that it is a common saying that the president of the company 
carries the Legislature of the State in his breeches’ pocket. New 
Jersey in one colloquial phrase is the ‘ State of Camden and 
Amboy,” aud in another is ** out of the Union.” Now if it should 
be decided on a case male and submitted to the Supreme Court 
that such an exercise of State rights is in derogation of the 
sovereignty of the Republic, and that no State has any more 
right to tax the passage of a citizen of the United States 
over its soil than to tax the goods which pass from one 
State to another, or to make a treaty with another State, the 
breeches’ pocket in question would be very materially lightened, 
and the State Legislature, now safely buttoned up there, would be 
taken out of it. Hence New Jersey is a tremendous stickler for 
State sovereignty, which even at this day involves the right to 
legalize slavery or polygamy. For, contrary to the supposition 
above mentioned, the position of Kentucky and Delaware in regard 
to slavery, or any other domestic question not gettled by the Con- 
stitution, is in no way affected by the war, or by President Lin- 
coln’s proclamation. ‘That proclamation was purely a war mea- 
sure, as purely as the marching of an army. It must needs have 
been limited, and by its terms it was limited, to the States under 
control of the insurgents. Neither Kentucky nor Delaware took 
part in the rebellion; and the proclamation, though valid in 
Florida or in Virginia, is not valid in Kentucky or in Massachu- 
setts. ‘lhe former may retain and the latter may establish slavery 
at pleasure, unless the constitutional amendment is adopted. 
More than this. The States lately in rebellion will not be 
admitted to their former political s/atus unless they so amend their 
local constitutions as to exclude slavery. But once re-admitted, 
their control, their absolute control of their local affairs, limited 
only by the Constitution of the republic, revives; and they may 
immediately change their local constitutions again, and re-establish 
slavery, unless the central Constitution is meantime itself amended 
so as to exclude slavery. Now the amendment in question is not 
yet ratified, in spite of the suspended political life of the States 
lately in rebellion, and the supporters of slavery hope to stave off 
the ratification until the admission of enough of the rebellious 
States to make the obtaining of the requisite majority—three- 
fourths—of the aggregate State Legislatures in its favour impos- 
sible. ‘This is one reason why all anti-slavery people wish to 
continue the political disability of the States lately in rebellion as 
long as possible, or at least until this question of the anti-slavery 
For, it will be seen, in that amendment 
The proclamation of emancipation 
[t could not do 


amendment is settled. 
only is there really safety. 
freed certain slaves, but it did not abolish slavery. 
so, even in the States against which it was specially directed, and 
all of which were enumerated in it—Kentucky and Delaware, as 
well as Maryland and Missouri, being omitted. It was a purely 
executive act, and as such it could no more abolish slavery than 
manufacturing or marriage. 

‘The question as to the ability of the emancipated slaves to take 
care of themselves is now much discussed here. ‘Their ability in 
this respect is of course various. ‘The great mass of them are 
doubtless quite unable to look after themselves, but those who 
have been house servants, mechanics, or city labourers can do very 
well. Opportunities of somewhat extended observation of the 
negroes in the Free States enable me to form the opinion that the 
negro labourer here lives upon the same means rather more com- 
fortably and neatly than the Irishman in the same position. 
Physicians and other officers attached to charitable institutions 
also bear this testimony to the comparative ability of the two 
races to provide for their own comfort. But in the second genera- 
tion the Irishman shoots far, very far, ahead of the negro. ‘Their 
opportunities aad facilities for money-making, and thrift, and self- 
cultivation are absolutely the same, and negroes, if they chose, 
might accumulate money, as avery few of them do, and have a society 
of their own, in which they might develope themselves tothe fall ex- 
tent of their capacity. But for some reason or other they do not even 
attempt this. I heard, however, the other day froim an oilicer just 
returned from Charleston of a speech which shows the view which 
some of the emancipated slaves take of this question of their capa- 
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city. An old negro had applied to a provost-marshal for the | like way, but he has, I think, on one point been a little absurd in 
custody of his son, who had been a slave, and who was under | his solitary remark contemptuously thrown out at a creature who, 
age. “Why,” said the officer, ‘*‘ uncle, do you think you can take | though I admit not born to his exalted attributes, hardly 


care of him?” ‘+ Well, Sar,” said the negro, ‘‘ ole maussa, he leff 
[let] him out for foh [four] dolls. a monf; an I reckon Ise able to 
take de foh dolls.” An old negro in Washington some months 
ago made an answer to me which, although entirely without 
humour, was very significant. I made some trifling remark to 
him, adding, ‘* Uncle, don’t youthink so?” He was a very ragged 
and forlorn old fellow, but he took of his hat, not without a cer- 
tain grace of manner, and repliel, ‘‘ Yes, maus—boss, I tink 
so.” To discover the significance of this, which struck me 
instantly, you must know that the Dutch word ‘ boss,” or Laas, 
is one of the two or three which have lingered in New York 
as evidence that the Hollanders preceded the English here. It 
has been kept for convenience’ sake and to save false pride, for it 
means master, which good English word has been displaced here 
by this euphemism. low people sometimes shirk, not an idea, 
but a name, an] cover up some homely thought with a foreign 
outside, which makes it seem like a stranger! It is done here in 
this instance. Instead of a master-carpenter or a master-mason, 
the journeymen say a boss-carpenter or a boss-mason, and a man 
who would throw up his place on the instant rather than call his 
employer master has no hesitation whatever in calling him boss. 
The word indeed is used by most labouritig people and artizans 
when they speak to those from whom they ask, or for whom they 
are dving work. ‘The reason is of course that this word does not 
convey to them the idea of subservience. ‘The word has spread 
from New York, and is in very general use throughout the Free 
States. Now my old negro had all his life been accustomed to 
call every white man who had any outside semblance, however small, 
of gentlemanhood, master. But the war had set him free, and he 
had heard from Northern working men whom the war had taken 
southward this word “ boss,” which free white men’s lips did not 
disdain to speak; and the poor old fellow, trying to forget the 
lesson of his life, and to use a word to a white man which would 
convey the fact that he was no longer a slave, did not take easily 
to his new tricks, and began with a half-uttered ‘ maussa” and 
ended with a hasty but very decided ‘‘ boss.” I could not but 
smile at his compound, which touched me with mingled sadness 
and pleasure. 

The trial of Captain Wirz for alleged murderous cruelty to the 
prisoners of war at Andersonville goes on slowly, and with fre- 
quent interruptions on account of foolish, petty differences be- 
tween the court and the accused’s counsel. They have finally 
thrown up the case, and the Judge-Advocate himself is to appear 
for the defence. Meantime Wirz publishes a letter giving a 
piteous account of his situation, saying that his health is 
suffering from confinement and prison diet, and that he is 
without clothes or money to procure comforts and pay counsel. 
He addressed the letter to the editor of the New York 
Daily News, a paper as furiously pro-slavery and rebel as any in 
Richmond or Charleston ever was. In spite of the charges on 
which this man is tried, and which appear to be already proved 
against him, and in spite of the quarter through which he makes 
his appeal—for he begs the editor of the Daily News to try and 
raise some money for him—the people do not seem to rejoice over 
his misfortune, although they are demanding his punishment. 
On the contrary, one subscription has been started for him among 
heartily loyal men, none other being allowed to contribute; and he 
is to be made reasonably comfortable, and to be provided with such 
legal advice as will ensure him a perfectly fair trial, and even give 
him the advantage of all the legal ingenuity which can have play in 
his defence before a military tribunal, the means being provided 
by the friends of the very men whom he is accused of torturing. 
That seems at least to be fair play. This Captain Wirz is a Swiss, 
and some people are rejoicing that he was not born in this country. 
But before we plume ourselves upon that fact, it may be better to 
to wait and see, first, whether the charges are fully proved, and 
next what comes out in the course of the trial about the conduct 
of men who were born in this country. It may reasonably be 
feared that one consequence of the advantages which the people of 
this country enjoy, and of the result of our four years’ struggle, 
may bea too constant giving of thanks that we are not even as 
these Europeans. A YANKEE. 


THE SEAL’S REMONSTRANCE. 
To rue Eprror oF tHe “ Spectator.” 


Sir, Your ‘Correspondent,’ who writes to you about Cre- 


morne, says many sensible things in an agreeable and gentleman- 





deserves his contempt, ani rather more of his admiration, [ 
grant him all he says about that melancholy beast, the Fychow 
Giant, and the learne1 dog, and the fire-eater. Your elephants 
living on land have a natural advantage over me in learning a 
Jandsman’s ways. A dog can easily become learned, after your 
definitiun of learning, for you bring them all up from their child. 
hood, and they naturally enough fall into your habits. As for your 
clumsy fire-king, put me under his fire-proof bell and I will waddle 
through the fire quite as gracefully as he does. But when your 
correspondent goes on to call mz ‘a wretched seal, tortured into 
some faint imitation of human utterance,” it seems to me that 
he is simply silly. Does he fancy that literary ability excuses 
him from studying his characters before he describes them? It is 
perfectly true that, although, as you see, I can write pretty 
fluently, and express myself with ease in your language, I cannot 
talk English. But, bless me! are not some of yourselves dumb? [ 
have known men, and women too, for that matter, who have spent 
years in foreign countries, and never picked up a deceut phrase 
in any language but their own. There is a peeress now living 
in France, who has resided there many years, and all she can 
do is to say **Commang voo pawty voo?” with a wretched 
and lamentable accent. Yet their organs are adapted for hu- 
man speech. My organs are not. I will undertake to say that 
your organs are not adapted to speak the Seal language, and it 
would be quite as just on my part to describe you or your cor- 
respondent on that account ‘‘as a wretched man, who cannot 
even be tortured into some faint utterance of Seal language.” 
But do I deserve no credit for understanding your language? 
Do I deserve no credit forunderstanding my master’s French ?—who, 
by the bye, speaks the most beautiful Parisian, and is a pattern 
of the true French gentleman, although from a sense of the gene- 
ral fitness of things he dresses as a sailor to exhibit my accom- 
plishments. Perhaps you think me vain. But may I not 
reasonably call mine accomplishments? I do not hesitate to say 
that you could not possibly do in the sea what I do on land. Let 
your correspondent go to my father’s house in the Atlantic 
(would [ were there, alas! but I must fulfil my appointed mission 
in overcoming the prejudices of mankind, added to which I adore 
my master, aud really do admire human nature)—let your cor- 
respondent go to my friends in the Atlantic (I shall be very 
happy to give him an introduction), and let him present an ocean 
lily to one of our ladies as gracefully as I bring a rose on my fins to 
one of yours, and [ will admit that he has a claim to dispute the 
palm of politeness and accomplishments with me. I write just as 
well as he does, and judging by his tone I should say it was all he 
could do. But I treat his scorn with the pity and contempt which 
his shortsightedness deserves. Besides, consider all the things I have 
learnt, and in less time than a human child. I can walk on 
two fins as well as a man; I embrace my master like a 
fellow-being; I kiss him whenever he asks me, as if I were his 
son; I run and obey all his little whims, I get upon chairs, climb 
his knees, run up platforms, and shoot pistols with a coolness which 
I should like to see in your flippant and abusive correspondent. 
You, Sir, I have always heard well spoken of, and I know very 
well that if you had come to see me yourself you would not have 
treated me with so much flippancy, not to mention the insult 
inflicted through me upon my race. 1 am informed that you 
never go to Cremorne. Excuse me for observing that this is a 
mistake, both editorially and personally. ditorially, because 
you could not check your correspondent’s mis-statements ; per- 
sonally, because you lose much that lies at your door. There 
are many things worth seeing. The fireworks are superb, 
the walks charming, the red geraniums surrounding the white 
statues have a peculiarly soft and pleasing effect in the light of 
the moon. Ah! you should see the moonlight effects in our ocean 
pleasure gardens! Permit me only, in conclusion, to say, that if 
you will come and see me I shall shake you cordially by the hand, 
for the heart of a seal, Sir, is warm,-—-warmer, I fear, than the 
But I spare your feelings. Believe me, Sir, yours 


heart of mau. 
OceANiIcus SEAL. 


faithfully, 


THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION, 
{fo tHe Eprror or rue ** Specraror.”] 
Sin,—I am glad to have seen the analysis of the votes given at 
the Westminster election, to which you referred in your columns of 
last week, as it will, I hope, remove the most unfounded impression 
which some have entertained, that Mr. Mill gained anything 
whatever from the candidature of Captain Grosvenor. I canvassed 
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personally some hundreds of the electors within ten days of the 
alectioa, and had therefore peculiar opportunities of judging of the 
estimation in which each candidate was held. I found that Mr. 
Smith was popular among Conservatives and some half-hearted 
Liberals, but that he did not appear to have any chance of being 
elected. I did not find that Captain Grosvenor was popular, but 
that he would in all probability be returned simply because West- 
minster is Liberal, that Captain Grosvenor was the first man in 
the field, and that after the retirement of Sir John Villiers 
Shelley no one ventured to incur the responsibility or discredit of 
dividing the Liberal interest. I found that Mr. Mill had many very 
warm supporters, but that a large number of Liberal electors were 
dissatisfied that he had not come forward and taken some interest in 
his own election. ‘This was what unsettled a portion of Mr. Mill’s 
Committee. It was soon found, however, that any fears were 
groundless. As soon as Mr. Mill appeared in public, the great bo:ly 
of Liberal electors went enthusiastically with him. At half-a- 
dozen meetings, all of which were crowded into the week preced- 
ing the election, those who did not know Mr. Mill in his writings 
did not fail to appreciate his principles and his honesty. He 
immediately became popular with the multitude, and his popularity 
increased daily. Mr. Mill owes nothing to Captain Grosvenor, 
but the Liberals of Westminster owe much to the good impression 
made by Mr. Mill’s presence and reportel speeches. In my 
humble opinion, Mr. Mill would have had an unquestionable 
majority over Captain Grosvenor if there had been no agreement 
between the two committees, andif Mr. Mill had been able to 
come forward a few days before, the Liberal triumph would have 
been more significant than it was 

Westminster is well disposed towards Captain Grosvenor as an 
untried man, but he has his popularity yet to win. 

A MemBenr OF Mr. Mitx's ComMitrrEe. 
Bognor, September 13, 1865. 





“W. R. G.” ON SLAVERY. 
(Yo rue Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”] 

Str,—I abhor newspaper controversy, and seldom deem it wise or 
worth while to reply to critics and opponents. I am content to 
lay my egg in the sand, and leave it to the refining and testing 
influences of sun and time. I am content to say my word, satis- 
fied that if that word is sound and true it will make its way; 
satisfied also, that if it be neither one nor the other, it should 
come to naught. I am not anxious either in the one case to 
hasten its triumph, or in the other to break its fall. But distinct 
misrepresentation is a very different thing from ‘contradiction, 
and I think you are guilty of distinctly misrepresenting me in 
your notice of my recent letter to the Pull Mall Gazette. I have 
read again with care my letter in April last which was the origi- 
nal offence, and I can find no word in it from first to last which 
can fairly be construed as a ‘‘ preference ” for slavery. I said that 
[ considered slavery as only a ‘ transition state” for the negro, 
and that negro slavery is in America as a degree better than 
the same condition in Dahomey,--and I presume you will not 
differ with me there. I said also, that while gradual eman- 
cipation might have been the salvation of the negro, sudden 
emancipation might not impossibly be his ruin,—and I know you 
do not differ with me here. I said, finally, and I repeat 
now, that there was a large body of abolitionists, both here and in 
America, who hated slavery, but did not love the negro,—and I 
think you will not deny this when I add that I believe [ have seen, 
and I am sure that I have heard, the editors of the Spectator main- 
tain the position which I characterized as ‘‘ wicked,” but which no 
doubt in your eyes seems defensible and sound,—the position, viz., 
‘that you would greatly prefer the extermination of four millions of 
negroes to the continuance of slavery.—I am, Sir, W. R. G. 


[‘* W. R. G.” has certainly not been misrepresented by us even 
in the slightest degree. His letter of 21st April was one long 
justification of the state of slavery ‘for the negro,” as the best 
possible condition for him; and it was only as being in favour of 
slavery ‘ for the negro” that we quoted his opinion. If his letter 
did not mean, that it was far better for the negro to be plunged 
into the more permanent system of slavery for which the South 
were preparing in this war, than to be set free by the North, 
it was absolutely devoid of drift and meaning altogether, and 
“W. R. G.” is certainly more capable of the “ne plus ultra of 
philosophical wickeduess ” than of writing what has no drift at all. 
What does this mean ?— 

“TIcannot but see, too, that it [slavery] is a relation which, while 


admitting and leading to much abuse and much evil on both sides, 
affords scope alsofor the exercise of many mutual virtues,—of forbearance, 





of protection, of kindness on the one side,—of trust, obedience, devotion 
on the other. I know, further, that servitude to a Carolinian, or Vir- 
ginian, or West Indian planter is a higher social position then servitudo 
to a Congo chief or Dahomey king, a decided step upwards. Finally, I 
know, and no one will deny, that there are some races not made, or at least 
not yet fitted, to stand alone,* but most valuable when guided and ruled 
by superior intelligence, and whom it would be simple cruelty to cast 
adrift; and I believe the African to be one of them.” 


He goes on, indeed, to say that “gradual, modified, protected 
emancipation might have been the blessing and salvation of the 
American negro,” but as that was a mere logical alternative, and the 
practical issue, as he admitted, was between the republic founded 
expressly on the principie of perpetual slavery, and the emanci- 
pation policy, and he argued in his letter against the advocates 
of the latter as ‘having much to answer for,” and as likely to be 
‘‘ astonished and dismayed at the amount of evil and suffering they 
have caused,” we think it sufficiently proved that his letter was 
an elaborate justification of his preference for slavery, and for 
long-enduring slavery too, for the negro, in the actual situation of 
affairs, as compared with freedom. And to that preference we 
cannot but apply the just sentence of condemnation under which 
‘“*W. R. G.” frets. As to the opinion which “‘ W. R. G.” thinks 
that he has *‘ seen ” and ‘ knows that he has heard” the editors of 
the Spectator express, that freedom, even if leading to the extermi- 
nation of the negro, is a policy far more merciful than hopeless and 
perpetual slavery (and this is all we have ever either said or writ- 
ten), we are not ashamed to avow it again. We do not believe 
the death of a race half so terrible as its perpetual degradation, 
involving, too, the still worse degradation of its oppressors. But 
we have no fear of that result, nor can we understand this feeble 
complaint of misrepresentation from a writer whom we do not 
‘‘ think that we have seen,” but—as personal testimony is, it seems, 
permissible—we do ‘* know that we have heard ” avow the doctrine 
that the negroes are made on purpose to serve the whites, just as the 
black ants are made on purpose to serve the red.—Ep. Spectator.} 


BOOKS. 
——~+>>- - 
SKETCHES FROM CAMBRIDGE.t 

‘<I must,” writes a Don, “‘ make the rather obvious remark that a 
young Englishman at a university is remarkably like a young 
Englishman anywhere else, that is to say, he is full of animal 
spirits, a thoroughly good fellow, intensely and incredibly ignorant.” 
This remark may be obvious, but for some reason difficult to 
explain it is one which writers of fiction have almost invariably 
failed to make. That men who have never been at the university 
should only caricature a society of which they know nothing is 
natural enough, and when an author sens a thrill through his 
readers’ minds by the startling announcement that whea the 
class list came out ‘‘a scream was heard, an] the Brasenose man 
was thenceforth a raving maniac,” wonder at his stupendous ignor- 
auce of the habits of Brasenose men is lost in admiration at the 
vigour of imagination which can make out of the declaration of a 
class list a scene fit for a sensation novel. But it certainly is sur- 
prising that men like, for example, Mr. Farrer, who must kuow 
what a university is, and appear indeed to know nothing of any 
world out of the University, should make their good heroes talk 
and act in a way which possibly may excite the admiration of girls 
at a boarding-school, but would certainly excite the disgust of every 
Englishman in or out of the University. What, again, can be said 
for writers who, like Cuthbert Bede, conceive that every young man 
at college passes his time in drinking ale and in performing 
practical jokes; or who, with the late Frank Smedley, represent 
the dulness of wine parties as being perpetually interrupted by 
challenges and ducls? Nor do writers such as Mr. Hughes, 
who rise far above mere caricaturists, really give anything 
like a fair description of life at Oxford or Cambridge. Tom 
Brown may, for all we know, be a sketch from life, but 
young gentlemen who spend one-half of their career in aimless 
flirtations with innocent barmaids, and the other half in Carlylian 
discussions concerning the constitution of society, form a very 
small minority of University men. How indeed it is that writers, 
good, bad, and indifferent, whether they be sentimental, or jocose, 
or earnest, have all failed in describing a course of life of which 
most of them have had some experience is hard to explain. One 
cause, however, of their failure is certainly this, that they seem 
to have assumed that a young Englishman at a university is 
utterly unlike a young Englishman anywhere else. 





* The lialics are ours. 
+ Sietches from Cumbridge. 
London : Macmillan aud Co. 


By a Don, Leprinted from the Pall Mull Gazette. 
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‘The last part of the Don’s remark is, however, fully as im- 
portant as its commencement. If there is a trait by which a 
young man coming up to college is invariably marked, it is 
by stupendous ignorance. That on the whole his education 
has had a good effect upon him may be granted, but how, 
after having passed the greater part of his life in being what 
is called educated, he shall have had the skill to have learnt 
so few facts as he has learnt must arouse the wonder of any 
observer unused to the peculiarities of English life. What sort 
of thing this ignorance is can be gathered from various anecdotes 
seattered up and down the Don’s sketches. Thus a youth who 
tells an examiner “that St. John’s Gospel is distinguished by a 
tone of fervent piety in which the other Evangelists are totally 
deficient ” shows certainly an amusing state of mental confusion, 
but also proves even more certainly that at the age of twenty-one 
or twenty-two he knows less about the Gospels, which he has pro- 
bably heard read on most days since his childhood, than ought to be 
known by an intelligent child of eight or nine. It may, by the 
way, be remarked in passing that this very young gentleman may 
immediately after giving this answer have, like others less intel- 
ligent than himself, acquired a white tie and a living, and there- 
fore have at once become competent to criticize Colenso and 
confute the seven essayists. Indeed the gentleman who makes an 
amusing blunder like the one just quoted is by no means the most 
stupid or the most ignorant kind of man to be found in a 
college class-room. After all he has thought, though he has 
thought blunderingly, and the men who wear out the patience of 
tutors are the numerous class who never think at all, who jumble 
up texts in hopeless confusion, and, as in the case of one unlucky 
examinee, ‘ after repeating the Samaritan’s saying to the innkeeper, 
‘When I come again I will repay thee,’” add, ‘*' This he said, knowing 
that he should see his face no more.” Any on? who contemplates the 
hopeless.stupidity of the mass of passmen gets to sympathize with 
the observation of the Don, thatsuch men are very like “ refractory 
pigs, always wanting to stand still or bolt in the wrong direction, 
whom it is very trying to the temper to drive;” and most humane 
persons will sympathize with the feelings of the author of the 
sketches when, on happening to describe some pupils who were 
chattering around him in a senseless manner as a set of gibber- 
ing maniacs, he found to his surprise that they did not like it. How 
indeed men who, if not clever, yet conduct themselves with 
sufficient propriety and common sense, should yet contrive, during 
three years of the best part of their lives, to learn less than 
nothing, and in many cases to forget what they had learnt before 
coming to college, must be a hopeless riddle to any one who does 
not know that passmen are laughably underworkel, aud are 
allowed to waste three years in doing work which even they could 
get through in one. And who does not appreciate the truth con- 
tained in the following sentences ?— 

“Nobody comes to the University to learn. I may at least say that 
no one comes with a view to learning chiefly. I remember a youth who 
stated that he was learning mathematics with a view to improving his 
mind. It became a standard joke against him ever afterwards, The 
ordinary undergraduate considered it equivalent to a confession of 
idiotcy. It savoured of priggishness to proclaim a wish for mental 
improvement, but to secure that object by mathematical study was 
almost incredible folly.” 

If nobody comes to the University to learn, what, asks the 
intelligent critic, is the aim and end of the course of teaching at 
Cambridge? Any one who wishes for an answer to this question 
will find it admirably given in the fifth chapter of the Sketches, 
and will get to understand how it is that the same system which 
takes one young man almost as ignorant as his fellows, and forces 
him through a course of high intellectual training, leaves his com- 
panion, after having passed three years at college and having spent 
probably a thousand pounds, rather more ignorant than when he 
ceased to be a schoolboy. Most readers will, however, thank us 
for leaving the theory of education to those who care for theories, 
and directing their attention to the actual traits of undergraduate 
life as if exists, for after all undergraduates, stupid or otherwise, get 
a good time in some way or other out of their college life. This 
scene from a supper shows how hundreds make their life pass plea- 
santly, and, moreover, gives a fair specimen of undergraduate 
joviality and wit :— 

“One Jones, remarkable for propriety in dress, invited a guest to cele- 
brate one of his athletic victories by the usual supper. ‘Some men,’ be- 
gan he, with a drunken affectation of wisdom, ‘have both brains and mus- 
cles,’ pointing with a graceful bow toa neighbour; ‘some have no mus- 
cles, but brains, like Smith [Smith being a diminutive but highly 
sagacious coxswain]; some have no brains, but muscles, like me; and 
——s suddenly upon our host, ‘have no brains, but collars, like 


Those who wish to learn more of the undergraduate’s habits 





must read the Sketches. They will find in the Don an entertaining 


and invariably truthful guide. He has, however omitted to 
notice one feature of college life which certainly deserves com- 
ment. It may inleed be doubted whether there is any charac- 
teristic common to heads, tutors, and undergraduates except 
this one, that they are, one and all, old and young, the greatest 
sticklers for the rules of etiquette. IndeeJ, whatever may be said 
of the heads, we venture to think that both tutors and fellows are 
far less tied down by social rules than are the young men whom 
they instruct. to wear your gown when according to under- 
graduate ideas you ought not to wear it, to break through some 
mysterious rule, which we confess we never thoroughly mastered, 
as to shaking or not shaking hands, is to disgrace yourself in the 
eyes of at least two-thirds of your college acquaintance. One 
fact alone is sufficient to show how reserved are Englishmen, even 
at an age which is conventionally supposed to be marked by an 
absence of stiffness. No arrangement has been made either 
at the Oxford or Cambridge Union Society to provide any room 
where acquaintance may talk together, and throughout the whole 
building anything like conversation, is practically forbidden. At 
Oxford indeed a proposition was once made to dedicate one 
room to coffee and conversation but juvenile respectability took 
alarm, and the proposal was rejected. Were it not for the natural 
priggishness of young Englishmen, it would indeed be scarcely 
possible to conceive, that full blown specimen of priggish pompo- 
sity, the college head. How he is produced, what, if any, are the 
ends of his existence, must be read in some of the best pages of 
Sketches from Cambridge. ‘To incite our readers to study the 
natural history of this curious final fruit of the University system, 
the final cause of whose existence still remains undiscovered, we 
may remark that the Don still confesses to feelings towards a 
Master much like those of a small boy of his acquaintance, who 
was so impressel with the splendour of a gorgeous coachman, that 
he was one night overheard to pray, ‘* Good Mr. Brown, watch 
over us this night.” 





A SUMMER IN SKYE.* 
Some years have elapsed now since Mr. Smith gave his Life 
Drama to the world. ‘That poem had caught, or was the outcome, 
of the feverish spirit of unrest which is not genius, nor even its 
necessary accompaniment, but rather its substitute, in minds 
sufficiently finely organized to perceive, but not to create. Never- 
theless no one doubts, or ever has doubted, that smouldering under 
all the verbiage with which he overlaid it there was in Mr. Smith 
a spark of the true fire, the consciousness of which has at present 
ouly acted as a disturbing force, causing him in his somewhat 
volcanic writing to scatter showers of ashes but feebly heated by 
the tiny hidden flame. The efforts of genius at this stage of 
growth are ephemeral as the insect which perishes at a touch, but 
the light ou whose wing comes from a source which is eternal. 
Mr. Smith seems at last to have awakened to the fact that the 
truer the poet the deeper the sympathy, not with wild nature 
alone, and all the fitful rhapsodies of doubt and despair, or 
the unattainable heights of ideal beauty, but with men living, 
working, struggling, around him, and if all at once he cannot 
see poetry in the Cowgate, or the music of some minor chord 
in the heroism which endures and does not rave, yet he will 
try to find it in the untutored, half-civilized children of nature in 
the rugged villages of Skye. So we have before us two volumes 
of his own very recent experiences in that island. He possesses 
to the full the knowledge of which Jean Paul Richter makes such 


account, ‘Ich bin ein Ich,” and with an internal consciousness’ 


that the excursion has widened his own mental view, feels that 
consequently its incidents cannot be without interest to the reader. 
Nor are they, looked at as a phase of the development of a genius* 
which will yet perhaps create something worthy of a more per- 
manent place in literature. But we fear the reader who has no 
such benevolent motive, who comes to these volumes merely to 
be amused or instructed, will find them rather heavy reading. 
There are pearls scattered here and there, but then they 
are small, and there is so much oyster, — ‘for want of 
matter he has thought too much of language.” Mr. Smith 
leaves Edinburgh tired in mind and body, and his opening 
paragraph is the happiest in the book. Speaking of summer 
in Edinburgh, he says, ‘“‘The air is still and hot above the 
houses, but every now and then a breath of east wind startles 
you through the warm sunshine—like a sudden sarcasm felt 
through a strain of flattery—and passes on, detested of every 
organism.” ‘There is real genius in that simile. Like a genuine 
Scotsman, he cannot quit the city which is to him an Athens 
* A Summer in Skye. 2 vols. By Alexauder Smith. London: A. Strahan. 
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without expatiating on its architecture, its beauty, and its his- 
torical associations, with a running commentary on some of its 
ereatest men. One of these brief notices is not without singular 
force and accuracy. Speaking of Scott, he says, ‘‘ He was the 
deepest, simplest man of his time; the mass of his greatness takes 


away from our sense of its height.” Again, in allusion to the 


Wallace monument, he not inaptly tells us :— 


“It is only when the memory of a hero ceases to be a living power in 
the hearts of men that they think of raising a monument to him. 
Monuments are for the dead, not for the living. When we hear that 
some yonerable sheik has taken to call public meetings in Mecca, to 
deliver speeches, and to issue subscription lists for the purpose of raising 
a monument to Mohammed, and that these efforts are successful, we 
shall be quite right in thinking that the Crescent is in its wane. Al- 
though the subscribers think it something quite other, the building of 
the Wallace Monument is a bidding farewell to Scottish nationality.” 


When once fairly en route, however, Mr. Smith grows so 
laboriously eloquent over every turn in the road, that we pause 
with a sense of fatigue before we have accompanied him half a 


mile. ‘The following is a specimen :— 

“High in upper air tower the summits of Ben-Aan and Ben-Venue. 
You pass through the gorge of the Trosachs, whose rocky walls, born in 
earthquake and fiery deluge, the fanciful summer has been dressing 
these thousand years, clothing their feet with drooping ferns and rods of 
foxglove bells, blackening their breasts with pines, feathering their 
pinnacles with airy birches, that dance in the breeze like plumage on a 
warrior’s helm. The wind here becomes a musician. Echo sits bab- 
bling beneath the rock. The gorge, too, is but the prelude to a finer 
charm; for before you are aware, doubling her beauty with surprise, 
there breaks on the sight the silver sheet of Loch Katrine, with a dozen 
woody islands, sleeping peacefully on their shadows.” 


Very fine writing no doubt, but true genius is ever more ready 
to suggest beauty than to detail it. Its silence is more eloquent 
than its speech. But Skye was reached at last, after some 
trifling adventures, neither more nor less amusing than those ordin- 
arily met with in a rough country journey, but it is a relief, after 
nearly a hundred pages of grandiloquent description, to find our 
traveller and his friend weleomed by a kindly old chief, at sight of 
whom their hearts burned within them * like a newly-poked fire.” 
After that sentence we breathe more freely -we have come down 
again to common air and a firmer footing. The description of 
M’lan is good, of Father M’Crimmon still better :— 


“Father M'Crimmon was a tall man, being in height considerably 
above six feet. He was thin, like his own island, where the soil is 
washed away by the rain, leaving bare the rock. His face was moun- 
tainously bony, with great pits and hollows in it. His eyes were grey, 
and had that depth of melancholy in them which is so often observed in 
men of his order. In heart he was simple as a child; in discourse slow, 
measured, and stately. There was something in his appearance that 
suggested the silence and solitude of the wilderness ; of hours lonely to 
the heart, and bare spaces lonely to the eye. Although of another and 
—as I think, else I should not profess it—a purer faith, I respected him 
at first, and loved him almost when I came to know him. Was it won- 
derful that his aspect was sorrowful, that it wore a wistful look, as if he 
had lost something which could never be regained, and that for ever- 
more the sunshine was stolen from his smile ? He was by his profession 
cut off from all the sweet ties of human nature, from all love of wife or 
child. His people were widely scattered; across the black moor, far 
up the hollow glens, blustering with winds or dimmed with the rain- 
cloud. Thither the grim man followed them, officiating on rare festival 
occasions of marriage and christening ; his face bright, not like a win- 
dow ruddy with a fire within, rather like a wintry pane tinged by the 
setting sun—a brief splendour that warms not, and but divides the long 
cold day that has already passed from the long cold night to come. 
Mere frequently he was engaged dispensing alms, giving advice in 
disaster, waiting by the low pallets of the fever-stricken, listening to the 
confession of long-hoarded guilt, comforting the dark spirit as it passed 
to its audit. It is not with viands like these you furnish forth life's | 
banquet; not on materials like these you rear brilliant spirits and gay 
manners. He who looks constantly on death and suffering, and the 
unspiritual influences of hopeless poverty, becomes infected with con- 
genial gloom. Yet cold and cheerless as may be his life, he has his 
reward ; for in his wanderings through the glens there is not an eye but 
brightens at his approach, not a mourner but feels he has a sharer in 
his sorrow; and when the tall, bony, seldom-smiling man is borne at 
last to his grave, round many a fireside will tears fall and prayers be 
said for the good priest M’Crimmon.” 









The man who could write that might do better things than he 
has yet accomplished. We get on the whole a very fair idea of 
the state of Skye in general, and of its two great men, representa- 
tives of the past and present. With M’Ian, with his stainless name, 
his pride of birth, his almost feudal sway, with little of the 
information of the schools, with much of the education of 
experience, with his kindly heart and quick temper, we are at | 
once at home, and should we ever pay a visit to Skye, and find | 
that white head laid low, we should visit his resting-place as the 
grave of a friend. Then the landlord, with his Seotch Con- 
servatism and the teaching of his Indian career strangely amalga- 
mated, —at once the benefactor, educator, and despot of his people, | 





we know while we read that Mr. Smith is not only describing a 
friend but studying a character, mentally drawing comparisons 
between two kinds of civilization, getting a deeper insight into 
the mainsprings of social life, unlearning contempt for small 
results, and learning the patience with littlenesses which comes of 
seeing with a truer eye their origin and end. In fact he has 
thrown off two volumes of prose exercise. Interesting as a study 
of mental growth, scarcely so from any other point of view. In 
Mr. Smith’s next poem we shall be the gainers. 





AUTOGRAPHS.* 

Tue love of collecting autographs, if it has sometimes been pur- 
sued without much taste or meaning, has never sunk to the rank 
of a mere mania, like the tulip mania of the seventeenth and the 
postage-stamp mania of the nineteenth century. There is always 
a pleasure in contemplating the handwriting of persons whom you 
respect or admire, and the mind is led on insensibly to associate 
certain characteristics with handwriting from reading those same 
characteristics in Jives or faces. We do not speak of the art of 
cheiromancy, which, though practised with apparent success by 
individuals, seems to us rather random and uncertain. Like phren- 
ology, it presents some good facts and some basis to go upon, but 
it is too much exploité by people wh are ignorant of its first rules, 
and only care to make it agreeable to their customers. But leay- 
ing this out of the question, and treating a man’s handwriting as 
something belonging to him, and therefore some index to his 
character, it is impossible not to be struck by its peculiarities. 
The most careless reader, in turning over the lithographed leaves 
of this handsome volume, would see the difference between a hand 
like Thackeray's and one like the late Duke of Cleveland's. A 
comparison between the neat hand of Rogers and the scraggy, 
sprawling hand of Byron, has much the same effect as reading 
Lara and Jacqueline together must have had when they were first 
published in one volume. That ‘ joint concern summut like Stern- 
hold and Hopkins,” as it was described by a passenger in the 
Brighton coach, would no doubt have looked still more unnatural 
in autograph. Rogers's hand is as calm, laboured, and regular as 
his poetry, Byron's as uneven, dashing, and unlovely as his life. 

In many cases, however, this sort of parallel does not hold 
good. ‘There are many kinds of handwriting which do not 
accord with what we know of their authors. We must allow for 
so many influences, in some men for so many moods. One man is 
the slave of his pen, ink, and paper, writing a beautiful hand 
with his own, an abominable hand with any one else’s. There 
is a handwriting which looks actually artistic, while it is really 
nothing but the product of ample leisure and the best materials. 
And this may be described as a very gentlemanly hand, just as 
when a man has no character or intellect of his own, not enough 
to make him either a decided man or a decided gentleman, he is 
allowed to pass for a very gentlemanlike man. Again, some scho- 
lars and gentlemen are always hurried, and cannot afford time to 
write legibly. We see hands going through a gradual change 
under increased pressure, and the beautiful copper plate of youth 
becoming the reckless scribble of manhood. Charles Knight de- 
scribes the undignified rush of Lord Chancellor Brougham from 
his robing room to the woolsack, with grave officials putting scan- 
dalized after him. ‘The characteristics of Brougham's hand- 
writing, as we see it here, are just the same; it is a hasty, 
dashing scrawl; the words have been thrown at the paper, 
instead of being written upon it, and have stuck there as they best 
could without assistance. Compare with this the ladylike hand 
of Croker, the Quarterly with the Edinburgh. Aud yet Croker 
was hardly ladylike, except in the qualities of spite and pettiness, 
which are always assigned to woman by her enemies. In cases 
like these the official hand explains much, as does the business 
hand in the case of Rogers. Often there is a family hand, and 
sons write like their fathers, however unlike they may be in char- 
acter. Itis difficult to avoid constructing a theory of character 
and handwriting from a comparison of the letters of Chatham and 
William Pitt; we seem to read at once their likeness and their 
difference. But when we enlarge the field of comparison, and 
take in several nationalities, as we must in examining this volume, 
we find another qualifying influence. ‘There is a distinct nation- 
ality in handwriting, as distinct as iu speech and manners. Of 
course the Germans, who use a character of their own, write differ- 
ently from all other European nations, but the French, the 
Italians, the Spaniards, the English, have their peculiar ways of 
forming the same character. We do not pretend to any knowledge 
of the East, but a volume of prayers in twenty-four languages, 

* The Autoyraphic Mirror. Vol. Ul, Lendov. 1865. 
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which we bought at the Armenian Convent at Venice, seemed 
to convey an instructive comment on the ways of the various Eastern 
nations. ‘There is the Chinese writing, every word or every letter 
like a picture, or rather a puzzle, single squares painfully elaborated. 
The Chaldwan is black and bold, and seems the type of manly 
vigour, upright and courageous, representing to our (perhaps pre- 
judiced) minds the perfection of English handwriting. The 
Hebrew is a more limited character,—more precision, less show of 
sternness and energy, still order and dignity. ‘The Siriac is small 
and twisted, and to us represents French handwriting of the 
lower order, The Arabian, the Turkish, the Persian are very 
similar in their characteristics, except that each seems more flow- 
ing, more graceful, more effeminate than the other. Perhaps the 
Persian is best entitled to this character. There is something 
more rugged in the Arabian, something blacker in the Turkish ; 
the Persian flows like a woman’s letter, like the poetry of Moore. 

When we come to examine more deeply into national hand- 
writing, we find of course that it is much qualified by individual 
character. ‘Take the French autographs we have in this volume. 
The best of the purely French is perhaps that of Murat, a fine,manly 
hand, without any ostentation. Persigny’s hand is also of the pure 
type, neat and tripping. Napoleon III.’s is a lower sample of the 
same type, has a mean look, and is entirely devoid of elevation. 
Thiers is quite illegible, though some kind slave who has devoted 
himself to the work of unravelling the web of black strokes says 
that it contains the following allusion to Guizot's reception of 
Lacordaire at the Academy :—‘‘ A monk received by a Protestant 
is a spectacle which is turning the brain of Paris.” Louis Blanc 
writes a splendid hand, extremely clear and orderly, with just 
a tinge of French formation to stamp its nationality. Of past 
generations, Madame Récamier’s letter to Miss Edgeworth bears 
witness to a hand of anything but ‘‘incomparable beauty.” ‘There 
is nothing remarkable in Voltaire’s handwriting. Rousseau’s is 
small and perfectly legible, as if it was engraved on a copper plate. 
Corneille’s hand is good, and bears a certain resemblance to Mil- 
ton's, if we allow for the difference of nation. But just as there 
is a national hand, so there is a contemporary hand. People of 
the same, or nearly the same, period write more alike than people 
of the same character. ‘The resemblance between the hands of 
Milton and Charles 1. is the most striking instance that we can 
adduce, but the Duchess of Marlborough is not altogether unlike 
Milton. There is a certain affinity between Shelley and Byron, 
yet what two men could be lesslike? A good proof of the way 
handwritings run in generations is furnished in this volume by 
the juxtaposition of Lady Jane Grey and the late Duchess of Glou- 
cester. Look at the close blackness of the first, the compression 
of every kind, the lines so near together, and the words scarcely 
separate, and yet such Iabour expended on every letter, and then 
turn to the lady’s hand of the last generation, differing at once 
from the ladies of Mary and those of Victoria—a hand that runs 
yet cannot be read, so fluent and so illegible. If we glance dis- 
tantly at the late Duke of Cleveland's letter, we take it for the pro- 
duction of a Cavalier during the interregnum. But by degrees we 
miss the old incision and deliberateness, we see how the lines crowd 
each other, and we know that it is the ‘schoolboy hand” of 
Thackeray, a hand which is to be seen grown up on so many sheets 
of club paper. One of the best hands we have in this volume is 
Southey’s, and this curiously enough preserves the old characteris- 
tics. It is not modern English writing, but a modernization of 
old English writing. Several of these contemporaries are placed 
near each other, but there is little to be gained by comparing them. 
Moore, who comes next to Rogers, is not much inferior in neatness, 
but he seems to write with the point of a fine pen, and sometimes 
falls into the fault of thinness, Scott's handwriting has a cramped 
look, which seems unnatural from the pen of such a ready writer. 
Another sort of comparison may be made between Mrs. Iemans 
and Miss Mitford; no one would take the first for a woman of 
talent, the second for a woman at all. Equally strange is the 
contrast between Bright and Cobden. Mr. Bright writes a small, 
neat, and orderly hand. Cobden’s hand is that of the Northern 
man of business, on which is based the genuine American hand, 
as we see it here in Stonewall Jackson. Neither Washington nor 
Franklin possess it. 

We frankly confess that to us the German hand is an abomina- 
tion. ‘There is a long letter in it here from Heine to Dr. Sim- 


rock, and an epigram on Schleswig-Holstein in 1847 and 1865 by 
Arnold Riige, which ought to call a blush to the face of Dr. 
Simrock. But viewing these writings from the orthographic, and 
not the autographic, point of view, we find little to remark in 
them. Niebuhr’s hand is perhaps the best of German hands. 
Riickert seems to write with a pin, anda German pin into the 





bargain. Best of all is Wilhelm Grimm, who has the grace to 
write in Roman characters, and whose elegant precision, void as 
it is of all affectation of caligraphy, is not to be surpassed. The 
finest Italian hand is that of Ariosto, which may be compared to 
the Chaldzan. It is difficult to say under what nationality we are 
to class the writing of Napoleon. France has certainly no claim 
to it. But there is a very curious letter of his from Egypt to his 
brother Jerome, the more curious that it fell into the hands of 
Nelson, and is endorsed by him ‘ Found on the person of the 
courier.” Nelson’s endorsement is in his left-hand writing; 
Napoleon’s letter is scratchy and impetuous, with uneven lines and 
black patches, and most careless in spelling. ‘Tu vaira dans les 
papiers publics,” he begins, and adds in a later place, ‘je suis 
annuié de la nature humaine.” He commissions Joseph to buy 
him ‘‘une campagne, soit prés de Paris, ou en Bourgogne; je 
compte y passer l’hiver, et m’y enterrer. J'ai besoin de solitude 
et d’isolement ; la grandeur m’annuie; le sentiment est desseché ; 
la gloire est fide, & 29 ans j'ai tout epuissé, il ne me reste plus 
qu’a devenir bien vraiment Egoiste.” But he soon found that this 
laudable object could be accomplished in a better way than by 
becoming a hermit. 

As a rule there are not very many characteristic passages or bits 
to quote in this volume. Some of the longer letters, take them for 
all in all, confirm our old impressions of their writers, without 
giving us any sudden insight into their characters. Among 
curiosities, independent of hanlwriting, we may place the repro- 
duction of a manuscript page of Armadale, which must, we think, 
have given trouble to the printers. Erasures are numerous, and are 
effected with a jealous completeness, as if Mr. Wilkie Collins was 
loth to let others see what his first thought had been. Another 
curiosity is Douglas Jerrold’s receipt for 10/. for the perp2tual 
copyright of the Rent Day. ‘The handwriting of this differs 
materially from the later specimens of the same author, which have 
what we may call a ‘‘ twang” in them. Another is the original 
MS. of Thackeray’s Little Billy, showing many departures from 
the text at present received. As we hear it sung now, and as we 
believe Thackeray sang it himself at the horseshoe dinner given him 
when he left for America in-1855, the ship is not loaded, but 
“ wittled,” “Little Billy ” has just got to the endof thetwelfth com- 
mandment when he catches sight of land, and the commander of 
the British fleet is ‘‘ Admiral Lord Nelson, K.C.B.,” whom we 
have seen quoted in that guise in the leading articles of the D«'ly 
Telegraph. ‘The future literary historian will have to compare tuis 
first version with the later one, and trace the successive additions 
inspired by various convivialities. We hope that he will not find 
the same difficulties as the German in search of the one English 
irregular verb. ‘The story is that an American was teaching 
English to a German, and on being asked if there were no irregular 
verbs in English, replied by giving one solitary example. It was, 
‘“‘T go, thou wentest, he departed, we made tracks, you cut sticks, 
they skedaddled.” But on asking for a repetition of it the German 
found that it varied every time, and he had at last to give it up in 
despair as a grammatical Proteus. 





SYDONIE’S DOWRY.* 
Tuere is a real pleasure in the sketches of accomplished artists 
which is quite distinct from the pleasure we derive from their 
more finished pictures,—the sense of power which is given by so 
slender means as a few hasty strokes with a pencil or pen, and also 
the facility in grasping the idea arising from the absence of all 
detail, the absence of everything which can possibly be misinter- 
preted or divert the mind from the main expression of the draw- 
ing. ‘There is something in a good artist’s sketches which com- 
bines the pleasure of abstract thought in disburdening the atten- 
tion of what is at the moment not material to the conception, 
with the pleasure of art in individualizing the special idea by 
clothing it in a form specific enough to bring the situation vividly 
before the mind. When the late David Cox's water-colour draw- 
ings and sketches were exhibited in one collection, none struck 
the mind more forcibly than some of the roughest of all his 
sketches, for example, a bull in mere outline buffeting a storm on a 
bleak hillside. The whole expression and character of the piece, 
the fury of the animal at the driving elements, and the impotence 
of itsrage, the wildness of the scene an 1 the solitude mide far more 
intense by the one living thing, were all expressed by a few rough 
characteristic lines. A finished picture of the same subject would 
have contained a hundred minute points which, even if in complete 
keeping, would either have delayed the flish of the effect 
on the mind, which was part of its impressiveness, or, still more, 





* Sydonie's Dowry. By the Author of Mademoiselle Mori, Denise, dc. London = 
Bell aud Daldy. 
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diverted the mind from its unique and complete expression. In 
literature you may notice often the same pleasure peculiar to 
sketches or outlines which is not to be derived from finished and 
elaborate works, even though of equal merit. A situation clearly 
drawn, one or two leading characters clearly sketched in pic- 
turesque attitudes, the effect of manners, scenery, and religion dis- 
tinctly inlicated, and you have an effect often far more likely td 
remain in the mind, because far more rapidly made in the first 
instance, and requiring far less strain to grasp in its completeness, 
than a story with many turns and a change of expression at every 
turn. 

The author of Denise certainly has the power of sketching 
with great beauty and grace, and apparently not the same power 
of filling in. For this reason Sydonie’s Dowry is even better than 
Denise. tis shorter, a mere tale, without any pretence at a 
novel, but it is not a common tale. All the peculiar excellencies 
of a good sketch,—unity and completeness of effect, simplicity 
aul freshness of conception, the absence of everything like super- 
fluous detail, individuality without immaterial shading, group- 
ing effective without elaboration, are to be found here. The 
scene is principally laid, as in Dewise, in the south of France, this 
time in the district of the Cevennes, and the principal characters 
have just enough of the Provengal richness and softness to render 
the graphic touches of local colour in the descriptions of scenery 
requisite as a background to the picture. Sydonie is a village girl, 
whose grandmother, her only relative, has the reputation of a 
witch, which, in point of evil at least, she had done enough during 
the Reign of Terror by betraying her best friends to deserve. On 
the other hand, Sydonie has attached herself to the daughter 
of the only noble family in the village, an émigré who has returned 
and re-bought since the Revolution the little property that, having 
previously belonged to him, had been confiscated. ‘This Mdlle. de 
Parthenau is a sort of Eugénie de Guerin, a saintly Catholic girl, 
not without vivacity an] acuteness, whose mind takes refuge in 
her devotion to the Church from its own troubles rather than is 
naturally dévot. Thas separated from her equals on one hand by the 
awe felt for her wicked grandmother, and on the other by her own 
love for Mdlle. de Parthenau, Sydonie, who is by nature a sweet but 
lively village beauty, comes to have a touch of pride, refinement, 
and depth of character which is not proper to a mere peasant; and 
the idea, as we may call it, of the tale is a very simple one,—to 
draw the struggle of the various conflicting influences in her mind 
when a young peasant of much stronger character than her own, 
but with less of that subtle culture and refinement which girls so 
easily catch by intercourse with their superiors, falls in love 
with her, and very soon wins her heart. Nothing can be 
more delicate or better conceived than the picture of these two 
lovers and their relations to each other,—the pride of both, the 
struggle of Sydonie’s conscious superiority in refinement against 
Paul Bridaine’s clear superiority in mental force, the perfect trust 
which he succeeds in inspiring in Sydonie, the estrangement which 
springs up again from his own pride, whea Sydonie’s position in 
life is changed for the better, and the final reconciliation. The 
sketch is as simple as it is beautiful, and includes just enough and 
not too much of the village life and manners of a Cevennes village 
brightly touched off in the background. Here is the first conver- 
sation in which Paul's naif’ good sense first gets the mastery of 
Sydonie’s conscious refinement and pride :— 


“*Truly I am not clever enough to talk to you; you are too sharp for 
sommon people,’ said he, vexed. ‘Usually I know well enough what to 
say to women, but you are not like the rest ; it comes from your knowing 
Mdlle. de Parthenau; and then your grandmother is not like other 
folks.’'—‘ You are very right there,’ said Sydonie, and this time she was 
very grave.— Dites donc ! is she really a witch ?’—‘I don’t know. One 
would think so; certainly she knows charms, which she is going to write 
(own, because when she learnt them she swore never to tell them; so 
she dare not speak them to any one, but she never promised not to write 
them.’—' That is a difference which is good for Jes savants, but as for 
sm», I don’t see it,’ said Paul. Sydonie looked at him. ‘Oh, look at me 
a3 much as you please: I suppose I am a blockhead, as usual, but I can't 
help it !"—*No, you are right,’ said Sydonie, struck by his honest good 
‘Ah, you think so!’ he answered, surprised to feel quite proud 
of her approbation. ‘So much the better. Well, I advise you to keep 
clear of all these secrets of la Rou—of your grandmother, I mean; they 
are not good for girls, and so Mdlle. de Parthenau would tell you.’— 
‘That is true, and so does M. le Curé. But you think so little about M. 
ie Curé!'"—Nor you, either, it seems to me. Does he not forbid the 
dance to his parishioners? Sydonie found the inconvenience of incon- 
sistency. She was longing to attack Paul for his want of due reverence 
to ecclesiastical authority, and here were the tables turned upon her. 





sens2. 


She made a gesture of vexation. ‘Well, as for me I should say he | 


would do much better to come and see us dance; then he would see 
there is notso mueh ill in it as he thinks, or he might preserve order.’— 
*How! a priest look on at a dance !’—‘ Why not, if it be harmless ? My- 
self, I believe the priests so severe on our amusements only because 
they long for them themselves. It is either that, or else they talk of what 


they know nothing about. I cannot sit and hear these men thunder from 
their pulpits against things they have no experience of. M. le Curé, 
now, what does he know of my life? Did he learn our hearts in his 
seminary ?’—‘ Taisez vous! you frighten me! I think that if Mdlle. de 
Parthenau listens to him with respect we may; and then his offico—’ 
—‘I respect his office well enough. Do not believe me a " 
Sydonie, but the office does not make every word the priest says truth. 
I own to you that if M. le Curé said anything foolish (such things do 
happen sometimes) I should not respect it in the least!’ Sydonie was 
silent, disconcerted. At last sho said, ‘There are so many ways of 
thinking ; how can one know which is right? It is best not to trouble 
oneself about it.’—‘I don’t waste my time in thinking; that is good for 
learned men, it does not concern me, but I can't believe a thing because 
I am ordered to do so.’—‘ Mdlle. de Parthenau says, that since the pea- 
sants have learnt to read they have also learnt to despise religion,’ said 
Sydonie. ‘There is no good in such talk as this. Yet,’ she added, with 
a woman's desire to penetrate into the attractive and unknown region of 
a man’s mind, ‘one thing I seem to see, and that is, that you believe 
what you do believe, not because it is your duty, but because—in short, 
because you really do believe it..—‘Certainly. What do you mean ?’— 
‘ Mais—! There are so many things that one believes because one is 
told to do so..—‘ Not I,’ said Paul, brusquely.—‘ You said just now that 
I was dévote,’ said Sydonie, looking up to him and lowering her voice. 
‘Now I will tell you why; I try to be doubly pious for myself and my 
grandmother; you know she never goes to mass, she never confesses !’ 
‘She is a Protestant ?,—‘ Heaven forbid!’ exclaimed Sydonie. ‘Oh, at 
any rate she is not so lost as that!'—‘Oh, it is better than to be a hea- 
then ?’ said Paul.—t Why, the Protestants are heretics!’ ‘They pray 
sometimes, I have heard; but I know nothing about it.’—‘ You see I 
try to expiate her sins by praying and doing penance, as far as I can.’— 
—‘ Why, what an easy thing it must be to be devout.’—' How ?’— Since 
one can be devout enough for oneself and another besides !’—* You are 
mocking; just like a man!’—‘No, I am serious; I never considered 
these things. I only know I can never do a bit of work well enough to 
please myself; when I overlook our farm labourers, I think only of 
that; when I prune a tree, I attend with all my might to that, and it is 
never too well done. That is my idea; but itseems that a little religion 
goes a long way, since one can have it for oneself and another! That is 
what I think about it..—‘ Men are always so proud of their ideas, as if 
everybody had not ideas !'—‘ Oh, I have no time to sow that sort of seed! 
Of an evening I add up our accounts, or I read one or two old books that 
we have, but as soon as I sit down, somehow my oyes shut and I go to 
sleep. But for that I should think very often.’ ” 


We may add that all the minor characters are indicated with 
neither too much nor too little distinctness for the character of 
the sketch asa whole. ‘The treacherous old grandmother and her 
accomplice the panieraire, Sydonie’s aunt, Mdlle. de Parthenau 
and her father, and la grande Madeloun, are all very slight but 
very clear outlines. Indeed the whole piece is a pretty little car- 
toon taken out of Provencal life, showing more real art than can 
be extracted from nine-tenths of the novels of the most successful 
year. 





JAMES BEATTIE.* 

Mr. Kerr has done a rare service to the people of Great Britain 
in making known to us an obscure man so truly great as James 
Beattie the schoolmaster of Aberdeenshire, and he has done it 
simply and well. ‘There is nothing which it is more difficult for a 
selfish world to believe than the real existence here and there in all 
classes of the kind of men and women who alone make the purpose 
of the universe clear to the dimmest eyes, and who just keep the tradi- 
tion of human greatness unbroken from generation to generation. 
James Beattie is certainly one of these few, and Mr. Kerr has 
made the outlines of his noble, simple, and disinterested char- 
acter singularly clear to us, James Beattie is a shoemaker in 
Gordonstone, Aberdeenshire, who, for sixty out of the eighty- 
two years two which his life has already endured, has combined 
with his cobbler’s shop a gratuitous school for his neighbourhood, 
which has been attended by from sixty to seventy children who 
would otherwise have got no teaching at all. Here is Mr. 
Beattie’s own account of the origin of the school to Mr. Kerr :— 


“T asked him what had first made him think of teaching.—‘Mony a 
time,’ he replied, ‘hae I asked that at mysel’; and it’s nae wonner, for 
I never was at the schule but eleven weeks in my life, and that was 
when I was a loon (laddie) about eleven years auld. I had far mair 
need to learn than to teach, though I’m no sure but to teach a thing is 
the best way to learn’t. Amaist a’ that I ken, and it’s no muckle to be 
sure, I got it by learning ithers. But ye've asked what made me begin 
teachin’? Weel, sir, it was this: —Whon I was a young lad, there were 
seven grown-up folk roun’ about here that couldna read a word. Some 
o’ them were married and had families, and there was nae schule nearer 
than twa mile, and in the winter especially the young things couldna 
gang sac far. Ane o’ the fathers said to me ae day :—‘ Ye ken, Jamie, 
I canna read mysel’, but, oh! man, I ken the want o’t, and I canna thole 
that Willie shouldna learn. Jamie, ye maun tak’ and teach him’ ‘Oh 
man,’ I said, ‘hoo can I teach him? Iken naething mysel’.’ ‘Ye 
maun try,’ he said. Well, I took him, and after him anither and anither 
cam, and it wasna lang till I had about twenty. In a year or twa I had 
between sixty and seventy, and sae I hae keepit on for near sixty years. 
| I soon grew used wi't, and custom, ye ken, is a kindo’ second nature.’— 
| *But how did you find room,’ I asked, ‘for sixty in that little place ?’— 


| 
| * Weel, sir, there was room for mair than ye wud think. Wherever 


| ® Lessons from a Shoemaker's Stool. By John Kerr, H.M.'s Luspector of Schools. 
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there was a place that a creature could sit, I got a stoolie made, and 
every corner was filled. Some were at my back, some were in the 
corner o’ the window, and some were sittin’ among the auld shoon at 
my feet. But for a’ that there wasna room for sixty; and so a woman 
that lived across the road had a spare corner in her house, and when the 
bairns got their lessons, they gaed ower and sat wi’ her, and made room 
for the ithers. Ye see, the faithers and mithers were aye in gude 
neebourhood wi’ me. They were pleased and I was pleased, and when 
folk work into ane anither’s han’s, they put up wi’ things that they 
wudna thole at ither times.’” 

The remarkable thing, however, about this good old man’s 
character is not its benevolence, for benevolence is commoner than 
most other good qualities, but the complete freedom from all the 
crotchets and eccentricities of view which are almost uniformly 
fostered in a half-educated man by the mere force of the genius, 
or the virtue, or the gift—whatever it be—which compels him to 
undertake, and enables him to succeed in, a great and unusual 
task. Asarule at least the impulse which drives an unlettered 
man to any unusual endeavour, to a certain extent also affects 
his estimate of himself, and leads him into deviations from other 
men’s practice, or into the announcement of novel theories, which 
are due to a little group of vanities, and which really diminish 
materially both the value and the influence of his personal exer- 
tions. We commonly say that culture, and a very thorough 
culture, alone can keep a man of remarkable character perfectly 
sober and out of all danger of exaggerating the significance of his 
own individual existence. But what complete culture and know- 
ledge of life alone effect (and that but rarely) for men of remark- 
able faculty in general, the mere sound, honest humility,—not 
excessive or false humility, but honest humility,—of Mr. Beattie’s 





mind effected perfectly for him. ‘There is no trace of either the 
vanity of a ‘ mission,’ or the ambition of new methods about Mr. | 
Beattie. He just puts something more than the old wisdom into 
the old method of teaching, and then makes no further fuss about 
the matter; does not even strain at teaching what it would cost 
him more time than he can afford to learn, nor suppose that he 
was born so exclusively to teach that he must give up his 
cobbling in order to fulfil his destiny. Neither has he any crotchets 
in his treatment of the children. He rules them chiefly by 
their love for him and fear of his displeasure, but does not feel 
himself too much of a prophet to keep order if occasion requires in 
the vulgar way. ‘“‘ You must have had great difficulty,’ I 
remarked, ‘in keeping so many of them in order. What kind of 
punishment did you use ?’—*‘ Oh, Sir, just the strap. Ye might 
hae seen it lying among the old shoes,’—*‘ And did you need to use 
it often ?’—' Au, ay, mony a time, when they were obstinate. But 
[ maun say, it was when the schule was sae close packit that I had 
to use’t maist. When they were sittin’ just as close as I could 
pack them, some tricky nackits o’ things wud put their feet below 
the seats, and kick them that were sittin’ afore them. Order, ye 
ken, maun be keepit up, and [ couldna pass by sic behaviour. I’ve 
seldom needit to chasteese them for their lessons,’ he continued, 
‘ the maist o’ them are keen to learn, and gie me little trouble.’ ” 
Nor is he one of those philanthropists who think of the world 
before they think of their own family. He had won a maintenance 
for his mother by the help of his shoemaking before he added his 


| aye up-hill. 


religious subjects, without in any way losing the earnestness of his 
own faith:—‘‘‘What catechism do you teach?’ [ asked. 
‘Ony ane they like to bring,’ he replied. ‘I’m an Episcopalian 
mysel’; but [ hae lived lang enough to ken, and, indeed, I 
wasna very auld afore I thocht I saw that a body’s religious 
profession was likely to be the same as his faither’s afore hin ; 
Sind so I just gie everybody the same liberty I tak’ to mysel’. I hae 
Established Kirk, and Free Kirk, and Episcopal bairns, and they're 
a’ alike tome. D’ye no think I’m richt?’” ‘That sounds almost 
sceptical, but it is clear from everything Mr. Kerr tells us of James 
Beattie that it does not mean that truth does not exist, and that 
different forms of worship are mere family habits, but only that 
the soul of man is so formed that it can find the essence of all 
religious truth in very different outward forms, if it has been early 
taught to apprehend their spiritual value and beauty. The width 
of the highest culture is, in this old man, the fruit of pure wisdom, 
not of learning. He is not ashamed to confess that he has never 
even taught his pupils arithmetic, because he had never had time to 
learn it without a sacrifice of time such as he did not think it right 
to afford. In the following instance, again, look at the wisdom 
of the man, the thoroughly «schoolmasterish wisdom, the 
complete moderation of view between the extreme of caring 
only to interest the pupil on the one hand, and the martinet 
extreme of never turning aside to avoid a difficulty on the 
other :—.‘* Turning to me, he said, ‘I’m no sae fond o’ chap- 
ters fu’ o’ names as o’ them that teach us our duty to God 
and ane anither; but it does them nae harm to be brocht face 
to face wi’ a difficulty noo and then. It wad tak’ the speerit 
oot o’ the best horse that ever was foaled to mak’ it draw 
But a chapter like that maks them try themsel’s in 
puttin’ letters thegither, and naming big wordz. I daursay ye'll 
agree wi’ me, that to battle wi’ a difficulty and beat it isa gude 
thing for us a’, if it doesna come ower often.’” But amidst all 
these fine traits, traits not of special powers, but of humane and 
overflowing wisdom, the finest is the tenderness of the old man to 
his little scholars. Upon his second visit Mr. Kerr asked for the 
little girl of eight years old who had struck him the most upon his 
first visit, Bell M’Kenzie :— 

“T had scarcely sat down before I asked for ‘Bell,’ whose ‘dreadfu’ 
memory’ had surprised me the previous year. I saw, from the grieved 
expression that passed over his countenance, that something was wrong. 
‘ Eh, man, Bell’s dee’d. She dee'd o’ scarlatina on the last day o’ Sep- 
tember, after eighteen hours’ illness. There never was a frem'd body's 
death that gied me sae muckle trouble as puir Bell's.’ Evidently much 
affected by the loss of his favourite pupil, he went on to say, ‘She was insen- 
sible within an hour after she was ta’en ill, and continued that way till a 
short time afore she was ta’en awa’, when she began to say a prayer—it 
was the langest ane I had learned her—and she said it frae beginning to 
end withoot a mistak’. Her mither, puir body, thocht she had gotten 
the turn, and was growing better, but whenever the prayer was dune, 
she grew insensible again, and dee’d aboot an hour after. Wasna that 
most extraordinar? It behoved to be the Speerit o’ God workin’ in that 
bairn afore He took her to Himsel’. Ay, it'll be lang afore I forget Bell. 
I think I likit her amaist as if she had been my ain. Mony a time I 
said she was ower clever to live lang, but her death was a sair grief to 
me nane the less o’ that. I'll never hae the like o’ her again. I’ve a 
sister o’ hers here. Annie M’Kenzie,’ he said, addressing a little girl, 
‘stan’ up, and let this gentleman see ye.’ Turning again to me, he said, 
‘She has a wonderfu’ memory too, but no sae gude as Bell's. She's 





amateur business of schoolmaster to the more profitable trade :— 


‘*¢Of a’ them that began life wi’ me, I just ken ane that’s no ta’en 
awa’. There were twelve brithers and sisters o’ us, and I’m the only ane 
that’s loft. My faither deo’d when I was sixteen. My aulder brithers | 
were a’ oot at service; and as I was the only ane that was brocht up to | 
my faither’s trade, my mither and the younger anes had to depend maistly | 
on me; and I thocht I was a broken reed to depend on, for I hadna mair 
than half-learned my trade when my faither dee’d. I mind the first pair o’ 
shoon I made; when I hung them up on the pin, I said to mysel’, ‘ Weel, 
the leather was worth mair afore I put a steek [stitch] in’t’. Ye ken they 
werena sae particular then as they are noo. If the shoe didua hurt the 
foot, and could be worn at a’, they werena very nice aboot the set o’t. 
Mony a time I thocht I wud hae lost heart, but regard for my mither 
keepit me frae despairin.’ Whiles I was for ownin’ beat, and askin’ the 
rest to help us; but my mither said, ‘Na, Jamie, my man, we'll just 
work awa’ as weel’s we can, and no let the rest ken.’ Weel, I wrought 
hard at my trade, and when I should hae been sleepin’, I wrought at 
my books, and I made progress in baith. Ah! sir,’ said the old man, 
with a pathos I cannot reproduce, ‘ naebody that hasna had to fecht for 
the best o’ mithers can understan’ my feelings when I saw at last that I 
was able to keep her and mysel’ in meat and claes respectably. I’ve had 
mony a pleasure in my lang life, but this was worth them a’ put 
thegither. Ay,’ he said, and his voice became deeper and richer, 
‘it’s grand to win a battle when ye’ve been fechtin’ for the through- 
bearin’ and comfort o’ an auld widow mither that ye like wi’ a’ your 
heart! For, oh! I likit my mither, and she deserved a’ my likin’? Here 
he broke down, his eyes filled, and, as if surprised at his own emotion, 
he brushed away the tears almost indignantly with his sleeve, saying, 
‘I'm an auld man, and maybe I should think shame o’ this, but I canna 
help being proud o’ my mither,’ ” 

Then look at the wonderful width of charity that this unlearned 
man, in a country so strict as Scotland, has taught himself on 








just aboot six year auld. She has a prayer where she prays for her 
faither and mither, and brithers and sister. Puir Bell was the only 
sister she had, and I said to her ae day that she shouldna say ‘sister’ 
ony mair in her prayer; and, wud ye believe't, sir? the tears cam run- 
nin’ doon the creatur’s cheeks in a moment. I couldna help keepin’ her 
company. Ye wudna expect that frae aneo’ her age. She hasa brither, 
too, aboot three year auld, that will come to something. He has a fore- 
head stickin’ oot just as if your han’ was laid on’t.’” 


And there is many another trait of the same kind. 

Here, then, we have a man who for sixty years has taught, 
without any remuneration, and sent out into the world some 
fifteen hundred pupils,—mostly grateful and unforgetful pupils,— 
who has never prided himself on his work, who has been thankful 
instead of indignant to hear that a new school was set up in the 
neighbourhood likely to supersede him, who has never felt im- 
patient at the small scale of an undertaking for which he evidently 
had so great a gift, who has not even wished to abandon the humble 
trade which in some measure interfered with his more benevo- 
lent task in order to devote himself more completely to the 
aim of his heart, who has preached no crotchet nor bound 
himself by any formula, who has seen good in all the cate- 
chisms his pupils chose to bring, who has not been ashamed to 
confess exactly his own ignorance, and yet who does not parade 
his ignorance with any of the false pride of conscious humiliation,— 
who is able to be himself in perfect simplicity, who is neither self- 
depreciating nor elate in the recollection of sixty years’ pure and 
disinterested exertion for his fellow-creatures. Scarcely do we 
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remember another case in which simple greatness of nature 
had succeeded so completely in excluding every trace of pre- 
sumption, vanity, narrowness, or fanaticism from a mind with 
s few intellectual advantages and yet so much excuse for opinion- 
ated self-confidence and self-regard as Mr. Beattie 's. After all, 
culture must depend more on natural magnanimity and largeness 
of heart, than on either direct or indirect intercourse with the 


learning and wisdom of other men. 





r r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——a—_ 

Manual of Geology. By Rev. S. Haughton, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. (Longman.)—This volume, which was origi- 
nally delivered in the form of lectures at the University of Dublin, con- 
tains in a small compass all that is known about the earth and its 
successive inhabitants. Starting with the nebular theory of Laplace as 
a reasonable account of the origin of our globe, the author considers 
that as the mass cooled the layers arranged themselves according to 
their specific gravities, dependent rather on chemical composition than 
on pressure, and adopts the theory of Durocher, that to the first and 
second layers, called by him the Acid and the Basic Magmas, are to be 
attributed the igneous rocks,—-to the first the granites, to the second the 
trap rocks and the greenstones,—and that through fissures formed in 
them during the process of cooling the metallic ores oozed up, sublimed 
from the interior of the earth as sulphur salts. He then proceeds to 
explain the composition of the aqueous or stratified rocks and the theory 
of fossilization, and is thus led on to a chapter on geological time and 
solar heat, in which he discusses Professor Thomson’s speculations and 
introduces some calculations of his own, which give 1,280 millions of 
years as the probable lapse of time between the commencement of 
organic life and the London clay tertiary epoch, when tropical mollusks 
inhabited the seas of Britain. The rest of the volume deals with tho 
classification of the rocks according to the organic remains, and the 
history of these remains in the usual geological order. We need only 
mention that in a chapter on the geometrical laws that influence the 
forms of fossils the author propounds a law of pressure that accounts 
for the hexagonal shape of the bee’s cell, and tends to deprive that in- 
teresting insect of its mathematical reputation, and that in the conclusion 
he gives his reasons for differing both from the author of the Vestiges of 
Creation and from Mr. Darwin as to the theories to ba based upon the 
present collection of geological facts. His own opinion is that for the 
present we must be content to attribute “the order of life and the 
succession in which it has appeared on the globe to a direct effort of the 
Creator's will.” 


Cyril Blount ; or, Trust Money. By the Author of Recommended to 
Mercy. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—The author of this novel evi- 
dently refers masculine morality to the times of King Saturn. Tha 
men are immoral, and that women are to think none the worse of them 
for it,—this is the philosophy that the book would seem to be written 
to propound. It professes to be directed against the iniquities of trust 
legislation ; an old clergyman very properly comes to grief through 
giving up to a mother alone a trust fund that was settled for the benefit 
of mother and daughter; but his son is in love with the daughter, and 
we see at once how the matter will be settled. Our attention is there- 
fore diverted to the doings of the real hero of the story. This gentle- 
man keeps a mistress close to his father’s country seat, and at the same 
time makes love to the old clergyman’s daughter, who is also a near 
neighbour, has heard mysterious rumours about him, guesses there is a 
“woman at the bottom of the mystery,” and is dolighted with his atten- 
tions. Of course in the end he marries her, principally through the inter- 
vention of the mistress, whois made most interesting and self-sacrificing. 
The old clergyman’s son cannot be kept straight, though he is in love and 
his father is dead, leaving the mother and two sisters dependent upon 
him. He gets a situation in London, and in a few weeks is found at the 
Derby, in the society of what is called “a creature,” where he is seen by 
the object of his affections, who feels a slight pang of jealousy, but no 





incessant appeal to the youth of Italy to create a country for themselves 
by force of arms.” This is the object that he has in view, whether he is 
writing on the historical drama, or on Italian literature, or criticizing, as 
he does with great force, the poetry of Victor Hugo and Lamartine. His 
theory of life is that it isa mission and a duty to be fulfilled by a man 
amongst his fellows, not an individual search after happiness ; until the 
Italian had created for himself a country it was impossible for him to 
carry out this theory. To this leading idea literature, art, and industry 
are to be subordinate ; “art for art’s sake” is an atheistic formula, 
which he attacks in the case of the French poets, just as ‘ each for 
himself, is the atheistic formula of political life. We can sce from this 
why the author is so unmanageable ; he is the prophet of a new faith, a 
sort of warlike Baptist, who not only preaches repentance, but would 
compel men to repent if necessary with the sword. Content with the 
locust diet and the camel's-hair raiment himself, he will, we fear, go 
on agitating until princes and peers, financiers and traders, artists 
and /ittérateurs adopt the same inexpensive arrangements for the love of 
their kind,—that is, until the day of his death. This is the way with 
these prophets; they never see when their work is done, and irritate 
practical men excessively. But perhaps the world would not get im- 
proved at all without them, and it generally ends with admiring them 
very much after their deaths. We sincerely trust that Mazzini will not 
live long enough to do serious mischief to the new nation that he has 
been largely instrumental in calling into existence, but are not without 
misgivings. He does not seem to see that the time for outward mea- 
sures of force is past, and that the nation must be left to develope itself 
as a free nation should, by the agency of such quickening moral power 
as it has in itself. This process he can very well assist, as will be seen 
by the extract with which we closo this notice. “ Materialism,” he says, 
addressing the youth of Italy, “has perpetuated our slavery by poison- 
ing our souls with egotism and cowardice . . . . broke that social bond, 
that instinct of collective brotherhood to which Rome and our early re- 
publics owed their greatness, to make the individual the centre, end, 
and aim of our every endeavour . . . . corrupted the holy Dantesquo 
idea of love into a base appetite, and the severe simplicity of our ancos- 
tors into the shameless libertinage that still prevails to so great an 
extent among our Italian youth, and cancelled women from the social 
world by substituting for her the female.” Si sic omnia! 

A Quarter of a Ceatury. By H. W. Fricker. (Effingham Wilson.) 
—This is precisely the book that a man would wish his enemy to write. 
Mr. Fricker dedicates his volume of poems to a friend of twenty-five 
years’ standing; can the latter have known the fatal determination, and 
not placed his body between his friond and the publisher ? It contains 
more nonsense than any book of tho size that we ever opened, and it is 
extremely difficult to select a specimen which shall be bad enough to 
give an idea of the average badnoss. Here is what Europe has dono to 
Africa apropos of the slave trade. She has 

* Let Injury walk 
With swollen lids along the strand, 
Poise all her chains, and rattling stalk 
Amid the ruins of a land.” 


At Toulon we are told,— 


“ Beside tho stately man-of-war, 
With masts that scale 
Where moons do sail, 
Up tapering into ether far, 
Glides like a snake, 
From thorny brake, 
The galley, with its crew forgat.” 


We will leave our author at the sea-side, wondering 


‘If the soul when free 
Could sail upon the combing swells, 
That roll, and run, and rock, and be 
The voices of the deep—its bells.” 


Who or what are the “combing swells ?” 
9 


Tales for the Marines. By Waltor Thornbury. 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston.)—Most of the tales in these volumes have 


already appeared in All the Year Round and Chambers's Journal. As 





other emotion. These two men are the interesting personages of the 
novel, whom we are intended to like and admire. We think we have | 
said enough to justify the observation with which we began this notice. | 
In conclusion we only notify to those who might bo tempted to look | 
for excitement in these pages that they will find none; the characters 
are uninteresting, the dialogue dull, the plot transparent, and the book 
is only remarkable for the cool indifference to the limits which novelists 
generally observe, even at the present day, in dealing with a certain | 
class of subjects, | 


‘ Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini. Vol. II. Critical and 
literary. (Smith and Elder.)—This volume contains some literary 
criticisms written in the years 1829-39, with two prefaces added in 
1860 and 1862 to explain the object of the former, and to proclaim the 
unchangeableness of the author’s opinions. Of course these writings | 
have a political tendency. Literature with the author was the means, 
not the end, and, as he says himself, “the alteration of a few words here | 
and there would suffice to transform the writings of that period into an 


' tion, humorous character. 


| rather of the stage than of nature. 


the title indicates, they are rather of a wild and, in the author's inten- 
But humour is not exactly his strong 
point. The fun is forced and the personages in low life remind us 
Mr. Thornbury is more at home in 
a serious story; here his command of language, power of description 
(when he does not make too desperate an effort to be graphic), and in 
short general knowledge of his business, stand him in good stead. In 
“Burnt to Death ” we have an illustration of his strength and weakness. 
It is simply the account of an inquost in the Inns of Court that contains 


| “Lignum’s Hotel,” but it is worked up ina highly laudable manner. We 
| got, it is true, at first the conventional boadle and laundress, who are 


not very funny ; but afterwards, what with the awe that is diffused over 
the inn, the pale chambermaids that hang from the balustrades, and the 
minute description of the low-roofed room, the four-poster, and the 
brown-black ceiling, we become quite excited, and feel ourselves on the 
threshold of a mystery that should have the customary three volumes 
to elucidate it. 
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Poems. By William Brownrigg Lumley, Major H.M.’s Indian Army. 
(Moxon.)—This broad, thin, and gorgeously bound volume is intended 
for presentation copies, and will do very well for those drawing-rooms 
where the books lie on the table and are never opened. One stanza, by 
no means the worst, will be quite enough for ourreaders. It concludes 


a ‘Lament for the late Prince Consort ;”— 


“ But England’s love will still endure 
When Justice holds the trembling pen, 
Which draws from bleeding hearts the claims 
That stamp the fame of worthy men!” 


When we first caught sight of Justice dipping her trembling pen into 


claim to attention. 





. a ae 
soon got used to it as we read on. It pervades the whole book, an} 
with the funny arrangement of words, by which they are made to "ig 
plain prose or to have no meaning at all, constitutes the author's chief 


Consumption. By Henry McCormac, M.D. Second edition. (Long- 
man.)—Dr. McCormac in this work makes a passionate appeal to the 
profession and the public in general to open the bed-room windows of 
their consumptive patients at night. He is of opinion that tubercla is 
produced solely by re-breathing pre-breathed air. Ten years haye 
elapsed since he first put forth this view, and all his experience singe 
has tended to confirm it; and “if he had a stentor’s voice, an angel’s 
pen,” he would employ them to impress it upon the world. The prac. 


bleeding hearts, a3 a sort of inkstand, and writing claims, we thought | tical conclusion he draws is, as we have said above, “ open the windows" 


we were going to have an attack on the War Office, knowing what strong 
language military men sometimes use about that institution. 
not prepared for the confusion of metaphor in the last line, but we 


day and night. Tlie London doctors seem to be at issue with him as to 
We were | the novelty of his doctrine; most likely what is true in it is not new, 
and what is new is not true. 
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AST INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 

“ FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 

for India, will be forwarded on application to THRESHER 

-_ - ee Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
trand. 








H.J. and D. NICOLL. 

OR GENTLEMEN Visiting the SEA- 
F SIDE or TOURISTS.—NICOLLS’ CHEVIOT 
SUITS and GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED OVER- 
COATS are patronized by travellers all over the world. 
ASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS at 2ls., 25:., 31s. 6d., &c., &c. Also 
VASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST, and 

TROUSERS SUIT. 25s., 31s. Gi., &e., &e. 





H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116,118, 120 Regent street, 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley strest, Manchester ; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpetapra, Moperatror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sratvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory aud Show-rvoms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 














J EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has six large show-rooms 
devc ted exclusively to the separate DISPLAY 0: LAMPS, 
bathe, and metallic bedsteads. The stuck of each is at 
ouce the largest, newest, and most variedever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices pr portionate with 
2icse that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ........ seve 12, Gd to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ..... eee 88 Od. to 6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from... 6s. Od. to 8 103. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza oil se.ssecesesesseeesee 43 Od. per. gallon. 


wa S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.M. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contams upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of S.er- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hut-water Dishes 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea ‘rays, Uris and 
Ketties, Clocks, Table Cuuery, Batis, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Uxiord street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 









O° VEKTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordiuary otto 
man. Ouly ot T. H. FILMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
Oxford street. An illustrated priced list on applicatiun. 





ALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
7 Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), | Chapel street West, 
fajfair, W., London. 


| INAHAN'’S LL WHISKY w. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seul, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


PEFSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, each. 

TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existeuce ; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants, Con- 
fectioners, and others, at 3Js. a dozen. 
_ Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin's lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 











OWLAND’S KALYDOR is univer- 
Sally esteemed by ladies for its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. It 
eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, 
and discolorations, and renders the skin soft, clear, 
and blooming. Price 4s.6d. and 83. 6d. per bottle. Sold 
by chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROW- 
LAND's KALYDORK.” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—The Knife Supersedsd.—All afflicted with 
ulcers, diseases of the boue, and inflammation of the 
joints, should read this testimonial to the curative 
powers of these healing and purifying remedirs:— 
“Mr, Johu Allen, 17 Denmark street, Leicester, 
Sullered severely from a bad fvot fur three yeurs, 
during which long period he was under surgical 
treatment without any perceptible benetit. He reso- 
lutely objecied to amputation, which seemed the 
only course open till he providentially tried Holloway's 
remedies ; these gave him great relief, and at last com- 
pletely cured him.” Spots, blemishes, sores, aud skiu 
diseases arising from impoverished blood or a reckless 
course of life, may be removed by the judicious use of 
Holloway's Viutment and Pilis. 








TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST PREE. 
G ABRLELS’ PAMPHLET on the 

Ws VEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
xplaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to auswer in every particular the 
purpose of natura! masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 HARLEY sTREET, Cavendish square, W. 
City EstTaBLisuMent :—4 (late 36) LupGarg Hint 
(Four doors from the Railway ridge). 

Country Kstablishments:—134 Duke sraeer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New streer, Birmiugua.n. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case tuey uuder- 
take. 





TE“TH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 

\ ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
AVE MoSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxturd 
street, and 443 Strand (opposite Cuariug Cross Ruilway 
Station), Established lS iv. Artificial Leeth made with 
their patented aivautage;s are fitted without the least in- 
convenieuce, however tender the mouth, supporting aud 
S.engthentug louse und seusitive teetu uri tuey be- 
come useful in mastication, Tueir resemblauce to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guarau- 
teed fur all purposes of masticatiOu and articulut.on. 
Operatious of every kind being unnecessary, the most 
nervous patieut can be supplied without fear of paiu or 
incouvenience. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. 
Sets, 5, 7,10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the eili- 
cacy, utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Nor- 
fulk street, Shettield; 4 Kast paraie, Leeds; 14 st 
Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALEs, 


LENFIELD STARCH 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronouuced by Cyu- 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared svlely by Lea and Perris, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrixs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Suld Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BUACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, London, &., &., and ty 
Grocers and Vilwen universally. 

ASY CHATIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD aud SONS.—Owing to the increasiug 
demand for these goods, fur whica Howard aud 3); 
have so high a reputation, a iditional space has been d:- 
voted to tuem iu tueir warehuuses 26 aud 27 Baracrs 
street, Oxfurd street, boch mueteral and worcmunsiip 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard ait 
Sous’ solicit an inspaction of their new Chalet Cua rs, 
an indispeusable luxury ia every drawiag-ro>.o. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNILURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 

with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROUM FURNI- 

TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 

and SUNS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 

London, W. 

The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 

L EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 

CUURL ROAD, have greatly enlarged taeir 

Premises, for the purpose of making a wore complete 
arrangement of their stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furuished with a ditfereut Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these ure irrespective of their geueral Stuck, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and ‘Two large yround-tloor Warerooms ; 
the whule furming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSCRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by pust, ou applicatiou to HEAL aud SON, 196,197, 
193 Lotteuham-court road, London, W. 


SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
Ss SKLNS, with a delightful and listing fragrance, by 
usiug tue celebrated UNI LEV SERVICE SVAP Tab- 
LE fs, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Laubeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grover, or Chandler. 


’ y . 
VANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-tittiug. No Holder, Paper, or Scrapiug re- 
quired. Patented Fields improved Pateac Ha a, 
SNUFFLESS CHAMBER CANDLE is Self-ficting, 
Clean, Safe, and Ecouomical, burning to the end. Suid 
everywhe:e by Grocers aud Vilmen. Wiolesaie and for 
Export, at the Works, ; 
J. C. and J. /IELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeti. 
Also Fields’ celeorated United Service Soap Tablets, 
and Patent Parattine Candles, as suppliel to Her 
Majesty's Governwent. 
Pus PATENT VICTORLA DIP 
CANDLES, made of Improved Materials, aad 
requiriug nv Snuffiag, are sold by all Grocers and 
Caudle Dealers, aud wavlesale by PAL ME aud CU, 
Gree. street, Betunal Green, N.B.—Oviginal p weatees 
of tue Metalic Wick Caudla; manufacturers of Compr 
site and other caudles, 


INNEFURD’S FLULD MAGNESIA. 
—TLhe Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Miguesia as tue best 
remedy fur Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kiud, and as a mild aperieut it is especially adapted for 
ladies aud childreu. Prepared solely by DINN# FORD 
aud Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New oud street, London, 
aud sold througuout the world by all respsctuuie che- 
mists. CAULIUN.—See that “ Dinueford and Co." is 
on each bottle and red label over tue curk. 
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OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


nsurance Buildings, Lombard street. 


—Royal I 
London °F 1 Iusurance Buiidings, North John 


Liverpool — Roya 
street, c 
At the Annual Meeting on Angust 4 the following 

were some of the leading results disclosed. :— 

FIRE BRANCH. 

The Premiums for the year 1st4 amounted to £406,404 

Being an advance over 183 of . _ $4,733 

In the last seven years the Pr ms have i 
by over 130 per cent. 

LIFE BRANCH. 

The sum assured by New Policies in 1864 was £1,014,893 

Yielding in New Premiums «-++--e+-eee-+00 32,708 
The Actuary’s Quinquennial Report to the end of 1864, 

with an appendix, which cau be obtained by the public 

on application, gives the result of the calculations made 
to ascertain with precision the amount of the Liabilities 
of the Company uuder its various engagements. 

New Premiums received first fifteen years, 
ending 1859 .....+--+++- settee tees 

New Premiums received in five years, 
ending 1864 .... -seee-ss e «ee oe-e 110,819 12 3 

The entire accumulation of Funds on the 
Life Isurance Branch on 31st Decem- 

Der, 1864. ceceeeeeeeee te eres eoee-- 571,049 11 1 
Being equal to 63 per cent of the entire premiums 

received. 

This is sufficient, even though the interest of money 
should only be 3 per cent, to provide a reversiouary 
Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum to be added to the 
origival amount of every policy entitled to participation. 

LONDON. 

The new building in London being completed and 
occupied, itis believed that the Company is now com- 
mencing a new epoch in its existence as a Loudon office. 
Many things combine to show a probably large expan- 
sion of our already great business, which will exceed any 
anticipstion which could have reasonably been formed 
of it sume years since. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOUN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


August, 1865. 

Gora AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 

(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in- 
Vited to the system of Minimum Premiams introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be effected more economically than in other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be Lad oa application. 

At 31st December last the existing Assurances 
(10,384 Policies) amounted to £4.660,361; the Accumu- 
lated Funds to £1,070,966; and the Annual Income to 
£185,182. JOHN STOLT, Secretary. 

Loudon Office, 1 Threadueedle street, &.C, 





£80,225 3 9 





Acc» ENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by @ policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPAN Y, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Patp For 10,000 Cats. 


£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, Secured 
By an ANNUAL PAYMENT oF FROM £3-TO £5 5s, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64 Corn- 
BILL and 10 ReGENT STREET. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 

Carriage paid to the Country on Ordeis exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Popers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

_PART RIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Pust-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 
gilusirated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stetionery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. 
post irce, : 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 





» is al vr , rar . sar 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, beys to infurm the commercial world, 
Echolsstic institunons, and the public generally, that by 
& Devel application of hs uurivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he l:as introduced a new series of 
his useful Productions, which fur excellence of temper, 
quality of material, aud, above all, cheapness in price, 
— ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
jon. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
Geerantes of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
ain one gi0ss each, with label outside, and the fac- 
tmile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
ee 80u8 engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
bem pti Scuool and Public Pens, which are especially 
mnt ed » their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
ae and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
Sold Various kinds of writing taught in schools — 
—- wh by all Stationers aud Booksellers. Merchants 
- hulesaie Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
fabam street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 

ork ; «nd at 37 Gracechurch street, London, 

kR E C K I T 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 








T’S 


© new uted in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
ales, which is a further coutirmation of its great 
a superiority. 
RECKIIT and SONS, Suffolk lane, London, E C., and 
Hull. 





SWEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE and LUBIN’S NEW PERFUME. 


Opoponax is a Native Flower of Mexico of rare fragrance. This and a thousand others for choice 
at the Laboratory of Flowers, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Sold in all parts of the World. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, 
combining Parisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 
House has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











NOISELESS FAMILY 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Instructions gratis. 
Inspection invited. 


SEWING MACHINE. 


EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


All Machines warranted. 
Price from £3, 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 








‘“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “‘ BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exutsition, 1862. 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 


Their 











T=. DAIRY COMPANY 
(Limite). 

Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1862, which 
especially limits the liability of each Shareholder to the 
amount of his Shares. 

Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 euch. 
Deposit on application £1 per share, and oa allotment 
£2 per share. 

No call to exceed £3 per share, aud, after the first, no 
further calls to be made at less iutervals than three 
months. 

Directors. 
Dr. Lankester, F.R.S., #.L.S., Coroner for Middlesex, 
Chairman. 

Lieut-Colonel Evelyn, 34 Onslow gardens, South Ken- 
sington. 

Charles Lempriere, Esq., D.C.L., St. John's College, 
Oxford. 

Joln James, Esq., Vauvert, Guernsey. 

Mr. Thomas William Fordhan, Stanstead Rye Farm, 
near Hoddesdon, Herts. 

Mr. John Rumbal, Rookery Farm, Dagenham, Kszex. 

Mr. John Abbott, St. Anne's Farm, Burdett road, Lime- 
house, I. 

Professor John Gamgee, Professional Superintendent. 

Mr. Samuel Sharman Dancocks, Model Farm Dairy, 
Fulham road, W., Mauager. 

Solicitors. —Messrs. Morris, St »ne, Townsoa,and Morris, 
Moorgate-street Chambers. 

Bankers.—Loudon and Couuty Bank, and Branches. 

Secretary (pro tem.}—Mr. I. 8. Hird. 

Temporary Offices—Mvorgate-street Chambers, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has therefure been formed at this 
juncture with the view of ensuring to the inhabitants 
of the metropolis and Other large citics a wholesome 
supply of milk. 

The Directors have seeured, by provisional agreement 
from Professor John Gamgee, principal of tue Albert 
Veterinary College, the exclusive leence to use his 
invention for improvements iu the construction of cow- 
houses, and Proiessor Gamgee has agreed to become 
professional superiutende it, with a seat at the Board, 
aud to acce;t the duty of exercising a proper super- 
vision over the stock bought and the couditions under 
which it is kept. he invention is of such a character 
48 to Secure the most approved systems of quarantive, 
subdivision of stuck, and perfect drainage and venti- 
lation. 

Mr. Dancocks and Mrs. Abbott will tranfers the good- 
will of their respective businesses to the Company as 
from the 29th day of September, 1865, and will supply 
the Company (by trauster of their existing contracts) 
with such new milk and other produce from the country 
as may be —= during the erection of the necessary 
buildings. Mr. Dancocks will coutinue to manage the 
West End Depot; the business at the Kast End of Lon- 
don is also to be continued under the existing manage- 
ment; and as the profits hitherto realized at the two 
estabiishmen's have beeu very large, the Directors con- 


uudertaking. 
The Norfolk Farmers’ and General Assurance Com- 


pany are willing to insure the cows of this Company in 
the ordinary way, owing tu the adoption of the system 
here suggested for the purchase, keep, and housing of 
the stuck. 

Should no allotment be made the deposits will be 
returved iu full. 

Full Prospectuses and forms of application for shares 


sider this arraugement an important element in the j 


gours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealaud, upo. current terms with 
the respective Culonies 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 

ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 

The fall benefit of the reduction of duty to Ls. 6d. 

per cent. is givea t» insurers effecting policies with this 
Company. 

By this reductiou and the BONUS SYSTEM of the 
NORWICH UNION the cost of insurance will be re- 
duced to &@ minimum amount. 

EXAMPLES of PREMIUMS REDUCED BY BONUS. 











e an ime | Annual Reduced Pre. 
No. of Policy.|Sum losered.| Premium. |now payable. 
£ £ «ad. £ «. 
441,411 92,540 222 4 4 120192 
450,156 12,000 63 0 0 35 00 
454,173 6,800 3514 0 19168 
606,975 5,000 710 0 4 64 





The rates of p.e niucn are in no case higher than those 
charged by the other principal offices giving no bonus te 
their insureis 

The duty paid to Government for the year 1863 was 
£34,152 11s. 94 ; the amount insured on farming stock 
was £10,203,272. 

For prospectuses apply to the Society's offices, 29 
Fleet street, K.C.; and Surrey street, Norwich. 





M UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
I TION (iucorporated by Act of Parliament, 1350), 
14 Russell street, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY ou 
personal or other security, in suis of £20 to £590, to be 
repaid by imstaiments extending over one, two, or three 
yeas, The large cwpital of this association enay'es it 
to complete its transactions without delay. No inquiry 
or office fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills dis- 
counted at short notice. Forms seut free ou receipt of 
a directed stumped envelope. 

Tne Association also lends money for the purchase of 
ahouse by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, on 
terms most advantageous to the borrower. 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ‘TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
available for Que Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cress, and otier 


principal stations; a's» in London at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Ottice, 93 Fleet street, corner of Bride laue, 





to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stir- 
ling, Perch, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 

IR“ LAN D—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTKILT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstoue Grauge, Coniston, Peurith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, &c. 

SKA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 


Withernsea, Horusea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c., 
& 


c 
Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 





may be obtained trom the legal advisers aud baukers of 
the Company, aud at the temporary vitices, where the 
plaus of butidings to be erected, and the Articles of Agso- 
ciation, may be seen aud perused. 





all the Company's Stations and Receiving Offices. 


Inquire at Kivg’s Cross for Tickets vid Midlaud Rail- 
way. JAMES ALLPOR!, General Manager. 
Derby, 1865, 
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ARMY CONTRACTS. 
T= DERS will be received at the under- 


mentioned Office until 12 o’clock Noon on the 
30th September, for the supply of 
FORAGE, 
for the use of Her Majesty’s Troops stationed in the 
following places, from 1st November, 1805, to 31st 


October, 1866. 
Lonpon District. 
i, Hyde Park, Kensington, Regent’s Park, and Morse 
Guards. 
2. Hounslow and Kueller Hall. 
3. Hampton Court. 
4. Windsor. 
5. Brighton. 
6. Sandhurst, 
7. Enfield, ; 

Separate Tenders must be made for each of the above- 
mentioned Stations or Barracks as separately grouped 
nl numbered. 

Forms of Tender, and Conditions of Contract, may be 
obtained on application at this Office, by letter addressed 
to the Senior Commissariat Officer, or in person, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o’cluck. 

‘Yenders on the printed forms must be properly filled 
up and signed, and no Tender will be noticed unless 
delivered at the under-mentioned Office, under closed 
envelope (marked “ Tender” on the outside), before 12 

o'clock Noon on the 20th September inst. 

Commissariat Office, 5 New street, Spring Gardens, 
London, 8.W. 

9th September, 1865. 


ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Commissariat Office, 
Aldershot, 10th September, 1865. 


vou will be received at this Office, 
at 12 (noon) on the 26th inst., from persons who 
may be willing to euter into Contracts for the supply of 
FORAGE, in such quantities as may be required for 
twelve months, from the lst November, 1865, to the 31st 
October, 1806, for the use of Her Majesty’s Forces sta- 
tioned at Aldershot Camp, and within the command. 
Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may be 
obtained on application at this Office, by letter addressed 
to the Senior Commissariat Officer, or in person, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. The Tenders 
must be properly filled up, signed, and delivered at this 
Office (under closed envelope, marked on the outside 
“Tender for Forage”), and no Tender will be noticed 
unless made on forms obtained from this Office, and 
delivered before 12 o'clock (noon) ou Tuesday, the 26th 
inst. 
N.B.—The contractor will not be required to pay the 
one penny per ration bitherto deducted on account of 
manure, as in future the manure will be taken by 
Government. W. H. MATURIN, 
Deputy Commissary-Geueral. 





rPHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 


Managers, Messrs. E. Faccongr and I. B. Cuat- 





TERTON. 
The Public is respectfully informed that this theatre 
will open for the regular dramatic season on SATUR- 
DAY, September 23rd, 1865, MONDAY, 25th, and every 
evening duwing the week.—‘The Performances will 
with Shak e’s Tragedy of MACBETH, 
to conclude with, each evening, Milton's MASK of 
COMUS.— Principal characters by Mr. Phelps, Mr. 
James Anderson, Mr. T. Swinbourne, Mr. Rohe:t Roxby, 
Mr. Henri Drayton, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. G. Belmore, 





Mr. Henry Marston, Mr. A. Rayner, Mr. H. Barrett, Mr. | 


Macintyre, Mr. C, Vandenhoff, Mr. Meagreson, Mr. E. 
Phelps, Mr. J. Neville, Mr. Fitzjames, Mr. G. Spencer, 
Mr. C. Warner; Mrs. Herman Vezin, Miss Atkinson, 
Miss Poole, Miss Augusta Thomson, Miss E. Falconer 
and Miss C. Weston.—New and characteristic sceuery 
by Mr. Williain Beverley. The general aciion of the 
Mask directed by Mr. Robert Roxby. 
fifty voices, under the leadership of Mr. Beale, and the 
increased orchestia conducted by Mr. Barnard. Harp 
accompaniments arranged and performed by Mr. 
Frederick Chatterton, The masks and decorative fur- 
niture and symbols designed from classical authorities 
by Mr. R. W. Keene. The beautiful and characteristic 
dresses from designs by the same artist, Supplied by 
Mr. 8. May, and Mrs, Lawler. The Bacchaualian dan- 
ces and revel rout arrange! and directed by Mr. Cor- 
mack. Machinist, Mr. J. Tucker, Property maker, Mr. 
Needham. At the conclusivn of the Tragedy on Suatur- 
day, Sept. 23rd, the National Anthem will be sung. Pri- 
vate boxes, £2 2s., £3 3s., £4 4s., and £5 5s. ; stulls, 7s. ; 
dress circle, 53. ; first circle, 4s.; upper boxes, 2s. 6d.; 
- 2s.; lower gallery, 1s.; upper gallery, 6d.; no 
nalf-price. Box office open from 10 tu 5 daily. Doors 
open at half-past six, the performances at seven o'elock, 
REAT ST. JAMESS HALL, 
FAREWELL SEASON.—PROFESSOR and the 
MISSES ANDERSON, in the World of Magic, with 
FREDERIC MACCABKE, the great Ventriloquist and 
Mimic. The World of Magic has been preseuted by the 
Wizard of the North for upwards of 1,218 times in Lon- 
don, also in every section of the globe, and before every 
monarch in Europe. The following letter was received 
by Professor Anderson from her Must Gracious Majesty 
the Queen :— 

“Mr. Avson is commanded by Her Majesty to ex- 
press to Mr. Anderson the great satisfaction which Her 
Majesty bas derived from his eutertainment of natural 
magic at Balmoral.” 

Programme.—Ihe WORLD of MAGIC, Modern Mi- 
racles, Easteru Lilusions, Second sight (iu a new form) 
by Miss Andeison; after which, “ Begove Dull Care” 
by FREDEiiIo (the Great) MACCABK, Veutriloquist, 
Mimic, &c., ‘* Miss Mary May,” *‘ Early in the Morning,” 
Sleeping in the Air, and the great Indian Busket Trick, 
by Miss Lizzie Anderson, 


‘The choir of | 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
The NINTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held in 
SHEFFIELD, from the 4th to the llth of October next. 
President—The Right Hon. Lord BROUGHAM. 
PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS :— 

I. Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law—Sir 
Robert J. Phillimore, D.C.L., Her Majesty’s Advovate- 
General. 

IL. Education—The Very Rev. Dean of Chichester. 
A section of Art is added to this department. 

1if. Health—Kdwin Lankester, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

IV. Economy and Trade, with a section of Agricul- 
ture. 

Members’ subscription, one guiuea, entitling to admit- 
tance to the Annual Meeting, and to a copy of the 
“Transactions.” Ass ciates’ tickets, 10s., admitting 
only to the Annual Meeting. La lies may become either 
members or associates on the above terms. 

Societies aud other public bodies may become corpo- 
rate members on payment of two guineas, which will 
entitle them to be represented by three delegates, and 
to receive a copy of the ‘* Transactions.” 

Railway communication at muc’ reduce] rates. 

Every iuformation concerning the Meeting may be 
had on inquiry at the Ovfice of the Association, 1 Adam 
street, Adelphi, W.C., or at the Local Office, 46 High 
street, Sheffield. 








GEORGE W. HASTINGS, General Se cretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 and 
68 Harley street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1353, for the General 
Education of Ladies, aud for grauting Certificates of 
Kuowledge. 





Patrons. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN 
H.R.H. The Princess of WALES. 
Visrror.—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Principat. —The Deau of WESTMINSTER. 

Lapy Resipent—Miss PARRY. 
COMMITTEE OF E.DUCATION. 
(Consisting of Professors.) 

Antonio Biaggi. Alphonse Mariette, M.A. 


W. Sterndale Bennett, | Rev. f. G. Maurice, M.A. 
Mus. D. Rev. M. Meyvick, A. K.C. 
Rev. S. Cheetham, M.A. Rey. I. H. Plumptre, M.A. 


W. Cave Thomas. 
Henry Warren. 
Gotilied Weil, Ph.D. 


Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. 

Rey. Francis Garden, M.A. 
William Hughes, I.R.G.3. 
John Hullah. 

The classes of this College, conducted by the Pro- 
fessors and their assistants, will open on Thursday, 
October 5. Individud instruction in Vocal Music is 
given by Mr. George Benson, and in lustrumental Music 
by Messrs. Dorrell, John Jay, and O. May, and Misses 
Green, C. Green, Sawyer, and Bazulay; with periodical 
Examinations by Dr. Sterndale Beunett. Conversation 
Classes, in French, German, and Ltalian, will be formed 
on the entry of six names. Boarders are received by 
Mrs. George Boole at 68 Harley street, and by Mrs. 
Bovell, at 34 Gloucester terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

For prospectuses, with full particulars as to subjects, 
fees, scholarships, &c., apply to Mrs. Williams, Assistant- 
Secretary, at the College office. 

£. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
67 and 68 Harley street, W. 
Lady Superintendent........ Miss HAY. 
AsSistant .....0-.+ee0++00-. Miss WALKER. 

The CLASSES of the School intended for GIRLS 
between the ages of five and thirteen, will OPEN on 
THURSDAY, September 28. The pupils are taught by 
ladies, with periodical examinations by professors. For 
prospectuses, with full particulars, apply to Mrs. Williame, 
Assistant-Secretary, at the College office. 











Remember, Professur Anderson's Farewell Season. | 


Every Night at 8, and a day performance every 
Saturday at 3. Admission, 1s.; balcony, 2s. ; reserved 
seats, 3s. ; stalls, 5s. A. NIMMO, Acting. Manager. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Patron, H.R-H. the Prince of Wales, 
The Marvellous Birds, Mdile. Emilie van der Meersch, 





from Paris, every Morning and evening at 3.30 and | 


8.3U—Wondeiful “ PROTEUS,” and Proiessor Pepper, 
with Burton's Mecca aud Medina, at 2.30 and 7.30— 
Musica! Entertainment at 4 and 9—Kiug’s Leetures— 
Railway Models and other Enteriainwenis. Admission, 
1s. Open 12 to 5, aud 7 to 10, 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
] EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 47 
and 48 BEDFORD SQUARE. 
The Classes will begin for the Session 1305.66 on 
Thursday, October 12. 
The School for Junior Pupils above eight years of age 
will Re-open on Thursday, September 28. 
A few pupils are received as Boarders. 
Prospectuses may be had at the Colle ze. é 
JAN MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointmeuts— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from Ludia. 
Subscription 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; speci 
men copy, 6d. 
London: Wm. H. Atien & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 


ue QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the forth- 
coming number of the above periodical must be 
forwarded to the publisher by the 3rd, aud Bills by the 
5th OCLOBER. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


wt WE HAVE TYPHUS.—A 

HIGH ALTAR.—The BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK, price 4d., or by post, 51; contains:—Why we 
have Typuus, wich [lustrations from St. George's, South- 
wark—bine Engraving of High Aliar Church of 8. 
Alphonsus, Limerick—Railways and Improvemeuts, out 
and about iu Derbyshire, with Lllustratious—Gatherings 
in America—brench Engraviugs—aud various other 
Papers, with all the News of the Week, Artistical, Sani- 
tury, aud Constructional.—1l York street, Coveut Gardeu, 
and all newsmen. 




















7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d., post free, 32 
ad same. 
UNT on the SKIN; a Guide to the 


Treaunent and Prevention of Diseises of the 
Skin and Hair, with Cases. By luomas Hunt, F.R.C.8,, 
Surgeon to the Western Dispensary fur Diseases of the 
Skin, 21a Charlotte street, Ficzroy square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurably class to the curable."—Lancet. 
Lonion: T, Ricaanps, 37 Great Queen sireet. 


etal 
COMPLETED EDITION of ARNOTT’s PHYSsIcs. 
Now realy, Part IL, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


LEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATU- 

: RAL PHILOSOPHY, written for General Use 
in Non-Technical Language. By Nem ARNort, M.D. 
F.RS., &c., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen’ 
Member of the Senate of the University of Tondon, 
Part IL, completing the work, and comprising the New 
Chapters on Electricity and Astronomy, with an Out. 
line of Popular Mathematics. 

*,* Part L, pric? 10s. 6d., may also be hal, an 

* , 
work complete in two parts, price 21s. cloth. eats 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row 





Now ready, in post 8vo., with Travelling Map of Spai 
price L5s. cloth. . sed 


GUIDE to SPAIN. By H. O’Sara. 


Loudon: Lonemays, Gr 





eEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 
ARCHBISHOP MANNING on the HOLY SPIRIT, 
On Sept. 22 will be published, in crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. cloth, 
fTMHE TEMPORAL MISSION of the 
HOLY GHOS(; or, Reason and Revelation. By 
Henry Epowarp, Archbishop of Westmiuster. 
London: Loxamans, Greg, and Co., Paternoster row. 





chile ssenaoes caer 
Oa Friday, September 22, will be published, in 3 yola, 
8vo., price 42s. cloth. 
OURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
of Miss BiRRY. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Lady Taeresa Lewis. 
London: Lonoemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 





Dr. POLLOCK on CONSUMPTION. 
Early in Octobor will be published, in 8vo. 


‘THE ELEMENTS of PROGNOSIS in 
_ CONSUMPTION; with the Indications for Pre- 

vention and Treatment. By James Epwarp Pottock, 

M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and 

Physician to the Hospital for Cousumption aud Dis- 

eases of the Chest, Brompton, &c. 

London: Lonomans, GRueN, ani Co., Paternoster row. 








Dr. GOULBURN on PERSONAL RELIGION, 
Eighth Edition, revised, with two additional Chapters, 
63. 6d. 

‘Teovenrts on PERSONAL RELI- 
‘ GION, being a Treatise on the Christian Lite in 
its Two Chief Elements—Devotion and Practice. By 
Epwarp Meyrick GoutbuRN, D.D., Prebendary of St. 
Paul's, Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford, and one of Her 

Majesty’s Chaplaius iu Ordinary. 

The additional! Chapters may be bal separately, price 6d 

The following works are by the same Author. 

1, An INTRODUCTION to the DEVOTIONAL STUDY 
of tne HOLY SCRIPTURES. Seventh Edition. 
3s. 6d. 

2. Tue IDLE WORD: Short Religious Essays upon the 
Gift of Speech, and its Employment in Couversa- 
tion. Third Editiog. Small 8vo. 3s. 

The OFFICE of thé HOLY COMMUNION in the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; a Series of Leo- 
tures delivered iu the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Paddingtov. ‘Third Edition, 6s. 

4, SERMONS preached on Different Occasions during 
the last Twenty Years, Second Edition. 2 vols, 
small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

5. FAMILY PRAYERS, arranged on the Liturgical 
Principle. Third Edition. 33. 

6. SHORT DEVOTIONAL FORMS, arranged to meet 
the Kxigencies of a Busy Life. Second Kdition. 
1s. 61. 

A MANUAL of CONFIRMATION. Fifth Kdition. 

Is. Gd. 


a 


s 


Rivinatons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
Ready this day, cloth, price 23, 6d. 
A HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Eugagemeut. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


=: its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo H. Grinpox. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
eae ‘Extra cloth, price Is. 6d. 
, b= LITTLE THINGS of NATURE. 
Considered especially in Relation to the Divine 
By L. H. Grinvon, Author of “ Life, its 








Benevolence. 
Nature,” &. 
“ Mr. Grindon is a most loveable and beautiful writer, 
and produces nothing to the world but what is sweet 
aud noble.""—ZJllustrated Times. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW WORK by the Rev. J. PARKER, D.D. 
Now ready, cloth, price 2s. 
EDNESDAY EVENINGS at 
CAVENDISH CHAPEL. Coutaining Hints 
on the Meaniug of a number of Scriptural passages. It 
will be useful to Teachers, Studeuts, and Miuisters of 
the Gospel. It contains numerous Oudines, Sug ses- 
tions, and Applicatious of Divine Truth to Humana 
Affairs. 
London: F. Prrman, 2) Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. Svo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 6d. 
| Pye ; a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomss Snoxrer, Editor of “A Book of 
Kuglish Poetry,” &. 
London: F, Prruax, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
ANDREW RAMSAY of ERROL. 


By the Author of “John Arnold,” &. 3 vols. 
“ A story quite interesting enough to ensure perusal.” 
—Athen®um. 
The LADY of WINBURNE. By)! 
Auice Kine, Author of ‘* Eveline,” &. 3 vols. 
“A novel of deep and abiding interest. Tt will be 
certain of a large number of readers.”—Observer. 
WILLIAM BATHURST. By Lewis 
Hoven, M.A. 3 vols. 
“One of the best, most interesting, and enthralling 
novels we have seen this Sas on.” — Sun. 
The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 
by the Author of “ Marguret and her Br.desmaids.” 
“An admirable novel.”—Post. 
OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Queen's Aide-de-Camp. By Capt. W. H. 
KNOLLYS, 93.d Sutherland Higulunders. 3 vols. 
{ Next week. 





Huner and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


WALTER THORNBURY'S NEV BOOK. 
This Day. 


TALES FOR THE MARINES. By 
the Author of “ Haunted London.” 2 vols. post 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘ UNCLE SILAS.” 
NOTICE.— GUY DEVERELL, the New Novel, by Joseph 
Sheridan Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” will be published on 


the 26th inst., in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
*,* Tho CHEAP EDITION of “UNCLE SILAS” is NOW READY, Price 6s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 














NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORALS OF MAYFAIR.” 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 
MISS FORRESTER. A Novel. By Mrs. Edwards, 
Author of “ The Morals of Mayfair,” &c. 
baad ‘6 Miss Forrester” is one of the most powerfully written stories of what is called the 
* sensational” school that has appeared of late years. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 








NEW NOVEL BY MR, GEORGE MEREDITH. 
On Wednesday next will be published, in 3 vols. 





Bro. 168. RHODA FLEMING. A Novel. By George 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, Milson 
House, Ludgate bill; and ut all the Libraries. 
CUTHBERT BEDE'S NEW BOOK. 
This Day. 


MEREDITH, Author of “ Evan Harington,” &c. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 











THE ROOK’S GARDEN. By the 
Author of the “ Adventures of Mr. Verdaut Green.” 
Post 8vo. 8s. 

London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Marsron, Milton 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
This day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


mie" ___|JOHN NEVILLE: Soldier, Sportsman, and 





By the AUTHOR of * The GAYWORTHYS.” 
FAITH GARTNEY’S GiRLHOOD. 
Cheap Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, aud Marston, Milton 
House, Ludgute hill, 





Now ready, imperial 1mo., 826 pp., cloth 10s. 6d.; hal:- 


Gentleman. A Novel. By “A CENTURION.” 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 








CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
This day is published, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


THE STUDENT'S GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of “Too 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLA- 
NATORY. 

Prepared specially for the ea Colleges and Advanced 


Much Alone,” “City and Suburb,” “ Phemie Keller.” 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 








ee EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By Andrew 


Illustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood. 
London: Biackie and Sey, 44 Paternoster row. 





This day is pubtished, in crown 8vo., 63. 


HALLIDAY. 6s. 
*,* This work is suitable for penny readings, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATURAL | -__ —— —_ 


HISTORY. 
CHIEFLY IN RELATION TO THE 
FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 
This Day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


By @ Runat D.D. MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 





Contents. 
Hippophagy : its Progress and Utility. 
Mycophagy. 
Salmon and Pisciculture. 
Oyster and Musse! Culture. 
Leech and Pear! Culture. 
Horses, Aucient and Modern. 
Acclimatiz»tion of Animals. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE,” &c. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


WILLIAM BLACKwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh and Londong ONE AGAINST TH E WORLD. By John 





RECENT MEDICAL WORKS, 


By W. Assorrs Surrn, M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Phy- 
sician to the Metropolitan Pree Hospital and the Fins- 


SAUNDERS. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





bury Dispensary, late Senior Physician to the City Dis- 
Pevsury, &c. 


1.0N DIABETES and some other IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACT ORIES. 














Urinary Affectious. Third Edition. Price 3s 


2.0n the TREATMENT of CON- 


SUMPILION snd other Pulmouary Affections by 


or THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


Inhalation, With a Paper on Whooping-Cough. TOBACCO, SNUFF, and CIGARS HAVANNAH CIGARS 


Piice Is. 

3. On HUMAN ENTOZOA: compris- 
ing the Intestinal, Hydatid, and all other Species of 
Worws affecting the Human Body. With numerous 
Illustrations, Price 83. 

London: R. Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W. ; and H. K. 

Lewis, 136 Gower sireet, W.C. 


(KHARLES KNIGHT’S SCHOOL HIS- 


TORY of ENGLAND, From the Earliest Period 
to our own Times. Being an abridgemeut of his Popu- 





Imported by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


LIST OF PRICES 


Sent free on application. 


Manufactured by the 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


CIGARS 





From One Penny upwards. 


dur History of England. In 1 large vol. crown 8vo, Discount allowed on all orders of —£1, 5 per cent. ; £10, 10 per cent.—All orders of or above £1 


Price 7s. 6d. 
“We know no work in the language superior to that 


sent immediately, carriage free, to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


before us, whetier rep ory cl book fi - 
Soung candidates, or as an intradtuction generally to tho | Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 109 Strand, London, W.C.—R. SMITH, Manager. 


careiul and elabsrace study of English history.”"—Zdu- 











cational Times. 


Summ ant Brame Duvets _| BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Just out, price 6.1. 
A FEW WORDS on NATIONAL 
POLICcY. | 
By J. C. A. Scorr, Esq., M.A., Fellow of University 





College, Loudon. | other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. 


London: Stmpxin, MarsHacr, aud Co. 


Birmingham: Hexay Watour. - | articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 


PACKETS, 8p. 


Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to relase 
To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MACMILLAN AND CO. 


This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

BROTHER FABIAN’S MANU- 
SCRIPT; and other Poems. By SEBASTIAN 
Evans. 





This day is published, Second - Socceee 8vo., cloth, 


price 8s. 6d. 
LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. 


By Lavy Durr Gorpon. 

“Written in a singularly captivating and vigorous 
English style. They possess the rare virtue of enab'ing 
the reader to realize the position of the writer and the 
true aspect of the p2ople."—Edinburgh Review. 


This day is published, Vol VIT., price 10s. 61. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by W. G. CLrark end W. ALpis 
Wricur. (To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo., 
each 10s, Cd.) 

Contents.—Romeo and Juliet; a rprint of the 4to. 
Edition of 1597—Timon of Athens—Julius Cesar~—and 
Macbeth. 

“We regard the appearance of the ‘ Cambridge Shake- 
speare’ as an epoch in editing the works of the foremost 
man in the dramatic werld. Besides many positive 
virtues in this edition, the hitherto prevailing e:rors are 
avoided. The gross blunders and unanthorized fancies 
of generations of editors are banished from the text; 
the more tolerable or the less noxious conjectures are 
removed to the notes; space is allowed and justice is 
rendered to all former labourers in the editorial field. 
He who is indifferent to verbal criticism may read in 
peace an orthodox text; and he who is curious in such 
matters will find varions readings supplied to him in 
full measure."—Saturday Review. 


This day is published (the same size as the “Golden 
Treasury Series’), neatly and strongly bound in 
cloth, price 4s. Gd. 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled and Arranged by CHARLES 
Horr, B.A., Trinity Colleze, Cambridge. 

The Publishers venture to believe that this little 
comprehensive work will become as inlispensable to all 
English readers as an Englis: Dictionary. 

“ An invaluable addition to our manuals of ref rene, 
and from its moderate price it cannot fail to become as 
popular as it is useful."—7Zimes. 


NEW BOOK for TOURISTS. 
The SCENERY and GEOLOGY of SCOTLAND. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

With a New GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOTLAND. 
By Sir Roperick I. Murcuison and A, GeIKIE. 
The SCENERY of SCOTLAND, in 
CONNECTION with its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 

By Arcuisacp Geixig. With Illustrations. 

** We hope that The Scensry of Scotland’ will find a 
place in meny a tourist’s bag this year. It is just the 
book to supplement his ‘ Bluck* or *‘ Anders un.’ "—Glas- 
gow Herald, 


PROFESSOR MASSON’'S NEW BOOK. 
Feap, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 


A Review with Criticisms, including some Com- 
ments on Mr. Mills Answer to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, By Davip Massox. 





MACMILLAN and CO. London. 





NEW BOOKS, 


PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


A CATALOGUE of the ORIGINAL 
WOKKS of JOHN WYCLIF. By Watrer Wap. 
DINGTON Sunireiey, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church. 
&ve., cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and 
PRICES in ENGLAND, from 1259 1792. Compiled 
eutirely from Original and Cont mporaneous 
Reeords. By James . THoroLpD RoaGers, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Oxford; Tooke Professor of Kcono.nic Science and 
Statistics, King’s College, London. 8vo., cloth, 
price l6s. 


TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES, 
PARALLEL, with SUPPLEMENTARY EX. 
TRACTS from the OTHERS. Edite!, with intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Glossarial Index, by Jonn 
Karur, M.A,., some time Fellow and Iutor of Oriel 
College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Rector of 
Swanswick. 8yo, (Jn a few days. 


A TREATISE on ithe INFINI- 
TESIMAL, CALCULUS. Vol. IL—IN (hKGRAL 
CALCULUS and CALCULUS of VARIATIONS, By 
the Rev. BanTHoLomew Price, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
and late Tutor of Pembroke College, and Sedieian 
Pri fessor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. Second 
Edition. 8vo., price t8s. Vol. I, price 14s.6d. Vol. 
111., price 14s, 6d. Vol. IV., price 16s, 


Ox‘ord: Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Pub- 
lished by Macmitnan and Co., London, Publishers to 
the University. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The BUCKLYN SHAIG;; or, the Gob- 


lin of the Brook. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED 
Montcomery. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. By Lady 
GeORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “Too Strange 
not to be True,” “ Lidy-Bird,” &c. In 3 vols. post 


vo. 

A LIFE ina LOVE. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

The GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen, 
the celebrated Swedish Novelist. Translated by 
Mrs. Busasy. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

SECOND EDITION of TJO GOOD for 
HIM. By Fionence Marayar, Author of * Love's 
Conflict,” and daughter o! the late Captain Marryat, 
R.N. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 
Mrs. G. Linn.xus Banks. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
POPULAR EDITION of the SEMI- 

ATTACH“&D COUPLE. By the Author of * The 
Semi-Detached House.” Iu feup. 8vo., with illus- 
trated boards, 2., 
{On Wednesday next, at all Booksellers. 
Ricaarp Benriey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


WEALE'S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 
ARCHITECTURE, Orders of. By W. 


H. Leeps. Is. 


BUILDING, the Art of. By E. Dobson. 
Is. 
BRICK and TILE-MAKING. By E. 


Donson. 2s. 

MASONRY and STONE-CUTTING. 
By E. Dosson. 2s, 

DRAINING and SEWAGE of TOWNS 
and BUILDINGS. By G. D. Dempsny. 2s. 

DICTIONARY of TERMS used by 
Architects, Builders, Engineers, Surveyors, &c. 4s. 
In cloth Lords, 58; half moroce », 6s. 


COsTASe BUILDING. ByC.B. Allen. 


FOUNDATIONS and CONCRETE 
WORKS. By E. Donson. Is. 

LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, MAS- 
Tics, &e. By G. R. Burner. Is. 

WARHING and VENTILATION. By 
C, ToMLtnson. 3s. 

ARCHES, PIERS, and BUTTRESSES. 
By W. Buanp. 1s. 6d. 

CARPENTRY and JOINERY. ls. 6d. 
Plates, 4s. Gd. 

ROOFS for Public and Private Build- 
ings. 1. 6d. Pl tes, 4s. 6d. 

ERECTION of DWELLING-HOUSES. 
By 8. H. Brooks. 28. 6d. 





Virtue Brotuens and Co., Amen corner, London. 





LAURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE 
INTEREST for Every Day in tie Year, at 5, 44, 4, 
34, 3, and 24 per ceut., from £1 to £1,000. Tweuty- 
ninth Edition, 8vo. 21s 

LAURIE'S TABLES of SIMPLE 
INTERES for tivery Day in the Year, at 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, and 9$ per cent., trom lday to l0J days. Highth 
Edition, 8vo. 7s. 


LAURIE'S UNIVERSALEXCHANGE 
TABLES, showing the Value of the Coins of Every 
Country Interchanged with each ocher, at ail Races 
of Exchange, from Que Coin to Oue Million Coins. 
8vo, 208. 

LAURIE'S TABLES of EXCHANGE 
between Paris, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Havre, Lyons, 
Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Genow, and 
London. 8vo. 20s. 





Virtue Brornmers and Co., Amen corner, London. 


MANUAL of HERALDRY; being a 
Concise Description of the several Terms used, and 
containing a iictiouary of every designation in the 
Science. Illustrated by 4/0 Engraving. Price 3s. 

FOSSIL SHELLS: a Manual of 
MOLLUSC\. By the late Dr. Samuen P. Woon- 
warp. With Illustrations ou Wood and Steel. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


Virntve Broraers and Co, Amen corner, London. 
NEW VOLUME of ESSAYs. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, bevelled edges, 9s. 
THOUGHTFUL MOMENTS. 
By One or tHE PeorLe. 
“Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” 
London: Saunpers, Oriey, &Co., 66 Brook street, W, 





NEW STORY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo., 6s., cloth, bevelled edges. 
The STAFF SURGEON; 
or, Life in Kuglaud aud Canada. 
By “ E. 8. T.” 
London: Saunpers, Or.ey, & Co., 66 Brook street, W. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. 
A New Translation, with a Biographical Ess ly. By 
K. Hl. Prumerre, M.A., King's College, London. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. { Ready on 2ud October. 


MISCELLANIES. From the Collected 
Writings of Edward Irving. 1 vol. 
(Rerdy on 30th Sept. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG the CHARI- 
TIES of EUROPE. By Jous pe Lucrop. 2 vols, 
pust 8vo, with Illustrations. [eady on duth Sept. 


ESSAYS on WOMAN'S WORK. By 
B. R. Parkes. Secoud dition, 43. 
“Every woman ought to read Miss Parkes little 
volume.”"—Times. ({ Ready. 


A SUMMER inSKYE. By Alexander 
Smiru. 2 vols. 16. { Ready. 

** For the future let no tourist visit the Ilebrides with. 
out these Volumes in his portmanteau. Mr. Alexander 
Smith speaks of Boswell’s Journal as ‘ delicious reading 
his own work, though ufter a very different fashion, 
affords delicious reading also. ‘The food providelis un. 
like that provided by the guide writer. Here you will 
gain more wisdom than knowledse, more suggestions 
than facts, more of what is felicitous in expression tauaa 
of what is presise in detail. Myr. S.nith can, wiea he 
pleas-s, describe Highland life and Highland ssenery 
with considerable fel c.ty, but he likes best to relate the 
impression made upon his own min! by what he heard 
or saw. His egotisin is never offensive ; it is often very 
charming. If the traveller is Sometimes lost in the 
essayist, who will not preferan Elia to a Penuant ?"~ 
Daily News. 

“There is in this work so much excellent writing 
good thought, and picturesque deseription, that it must 
rack among the very best books of the season....Since 
the great Professor Christopher North's time, there has 
been no greater landscape painter in words than Mr. 
Smith, and the ‘Summer in Skye’ is by far his best 
effort in this branch of literature."—Inverness Courier. 
DREAMTHORP. A Book of Essays 

Written in the Country, By ALEXANDER Sirs, 
Author of ‘‘ A Summer in Skye.” 3s. 6d. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. A 
Woman's Lot in the Great French Revolution. By 
Sarau Tyrver. (Jn a few days. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 














8vo. cloth, with 155 Woodcuts and Three Plates, 15s. 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, 
As Illustrated by Ancient Remains and the Manners 
and Customs of Modera Savages. 

By Sir Joun Luovock, Bart, F.R.S., 
President of the Ethnolosical Society, Vice-President 
Linn. Soc, &e., &c. 

“Tt teems with information on everything that has yet 
been discovered bearing on the early his ory of our race, 
and is written in s> clear and agreeadle a Manner that it 
is sure both tograt.fy aud ins:ruc: every class of readars 
—Reader, June 24. 

‘**Those who des re a compact and careful review of the 
whole subject, well illustrated, will tiud it in this vol- 
ume." —A thenwum, June 24. 

“A work of more than usual interest, in which Mr. 
Lubbock has dealt with a very dificult subject in the 
most scientific, but at the same time iu the most allur- 
iug manner,”—TZimes, June 6. 

“ There is not an idle pige in the volume, nor one that 
can ba skipped....We cau speak of the value of the 
work as a whole with unqualitiel prase....He has 
studied the whole subject with unweuied patience, and 
devoted to it many ye ws and many talents." —Standard, 
August 3. 





HUXLEY and HAWKINS'S ALAS of OSTEROLOGY. 
Price 253, folio, bo aid in cloth. 

AN ELEMENTARY ATLAS of COM- 
PARATIVE OSTEOLOGY. 
Consisting of Twelve Plites in Folio. The Figures 
selected and arranged by 
Professor T. H. Huxvey, F.RS., 

And Drawn on Stone by B. W iteruouse Hawkins, F.LS. 
Third Thousand, 8,0. cloth, with 25 Woodeut Illustra- 
tions, price 6s. 

EVIDENCE as to MAN’S PLACE in 
NATURE. 

Or, Essays upon—1. Tae Natural History of the Man- 
like Apes.—2. ‘The Relation of Mant» the Lower Animals 
—3. Fossil Remains of Man. 

By T. H. Huxcey, F.R.S. 





Fourth Edition, price 1)s. Uu., Svo, cloth boards. 
The SAILOR’S HORN-BOOK for the 
LAW of STORMS: 

A Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of 
Storms, and its Uses to Murmers in all parts of the Worl, 
showa by Transparent Storm Cards aud Useful Lessons. 
With Charts and Diagrams. 

By Henry Pipptneron, 

Late President of Marine Courts, Caloutla. Fourth 
Euition, enlarged and improved. 


By the same Author, price 73., 8vo. 


CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HURRI- 
CANES. 


For the Use of Plain Sailors. 
Wituiams and Noroare, 14 fenriet'a streat, Coven 
Garden, London; and 2) South Frederics street, Edis 
burgh. 
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